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Editorial 


Severed Connection 


For reasons satisfactory to both parties, The 
Journal has severed its connection with the 
State Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 


A Happy. Happy Christmas 


Yes, we are going to be very happy this 
iristmas, because we are going to give so 
ttle and so much! 


\\V’ 


‘Ve are going to cut our friends down to 
st cards and warm affectionate letters and 


give all the balance to war and war relief so- 
* ' 


eties ! 


\nd we aren't going to make any bones about 
‘he matter either — we are just going to say 
‘our friends: 


‘can't give you a thing this year but my 
‘veand this scrap of paper. All of my giving 


Money has gone to the ‘boys’ across the sea 
and the Red Cross, and there’s nothing left for 


you but my sincere affection. That’s yours in 
heaps if you'll have it, but mind you, not a sou 
with it.” 


Then we are going to rest content and go 
about being happy on home-made cakes and 
candies and hand-made knickknacks and ever- 
green decorations, and big fires and good 
stories, and much reading and much visiting 
and a great big lot of home-made cheer! 


And the war? 


Well, we are just going to forget the war 
for the day. In short, we are going to quit a 
great deal of worrying about it any way. We 
are just going to do our best to help, and then 
we are going to say to ourselves: “It’s all in 
the hands of a great wise Father who knows 
the end from the beginning — whose arm is 
stronger than a billion foes, and who in His 
own good time is going to direct its last detail 
for the goodness and the mercy and the peace 
of mankind.” 


And there we are going to rest the matter. 
Like little children we are simply going to put 
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our hands in our great Father’s hands and 
walk safely and unafraid through the night. 
Yes, we are going to make it a happy Christ- 
mas indeed. With hearts and hands eager for 


1 


service, with | 
the boys 


sincere faith 


ving thoughts and prayers for 
across the sea, and with simple and 
in God 


make its promise of salvation fot 


ve are going to reconse 
crate it 
men a blessed reality for the present, and an 
assured reality for the future! 


When you are disposed to be “down in the 


mouth” over the outcome of the war, turn to 
the pages of “profane” history and _ take 
comfort. 

Remember the beneficent results of the 


French Revolution. 

Remember the victory of the “Allies” at 
Waterloo. 

Remember our own revolution of 1776. 

Remember the story of the Spanish Armada. 

Go further and see if the close of a single 
war in the history of mankind has served to 
set back the hands of God’s purposes and civi- 
lization. See if “final good” was not always 
“the result of ill.” 


The God Equation 


In these days when the Italian reverse, the fate 
of Kerensky and the statement of Lord North- 
cliff are tending to dampen the spirits of the 
Allies, it is just as well to recall the God equa- 
tion in warfare. It is pertinent now and surely 
it is never negligible. 

In the weakness of humanity and under the 
stress of arms we are prone to rely mainly on 
men, munitions and supplies. Our hopes rise 
and fall as these are present in compelling force 
or in disheartening weakness. We build and 
hope from human standpoints, and we suffer 
from the weakness of human standpoints. Our 
faith is rarely stronger than its source, and 
hence in hours of disaster, we become as fright- 
ened, helpless children. 

We forget the great vital fact that God rules 
the world — that He decides for victory or de- 


feat. We forget that He knows the end from 
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the beginning and that He shapes every act o 
human existence to suit His times and pur: 
poses. We also forget that He does not dey! 
in weapons of human strength and that some. 
times when correction is needed He punishe 
in order that He may save. 

Surely we, who are His people and who be. 
lieve that our cause is just, should exert oy 
selves to the uttermost, and then rest conten; 
All else beside — of doubt and fear and dis. 
trust — should give place to staunch and cop. 
“Our times are in His hands’ 
The promises of old are just as faithful to-day 


soling faith. 


as when they were made to the God-fearing 
children of Israel. ‘Fear not, I will be with 
you” is the mandate of a strength and wisdom 
far greater than any force of men, munitions 
This is a mandate that brushes 
aside the human elements of all warfare, and 


and supplies. 


substitutes in their places the divine elements 
of illimitable strength and wisdom. This isa 
mandate that conquers for right, be there ten 


The checkered years of the war may come 
and go, sources of strength and weakness may 
encourage and dismay, but the one immutable 
fact remains— God rules and directs! When 
His people have learned their lesson, when 
through blood and tears and fiery trials the 
evils from which they suffer have been burned 
away, then will come the day of restitution and 
victory —the day of divine Easter for a sit 
purged world — the day of divine strength for 
an all-wise and loving and merciful Heavenly 
Father. 


A Silent, Simple, Great Man 


Dr. Hollis Burke Frissell, whose death ot 
curred in New Hampshire on October 5th, was 
one of those strong, silent workers, who accotr 
plished much without attracting wide-sprec 
He fought quietly and efficiently 
for great ends and considered their achieve 
ment a sufficient reward for his labors. \ 
man was less vainglorious. 


not riety. 


In developing the conception of Gener 
Armstrong at Hampton he had a difficult tas 
to face. To him fell the problem of making 
permanent and successful a great pioneer ide 
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arizing a movement whose very es- 

red it an experiment of extremest 

at he succeeded is due to his great 
project, and to his power of infus- 

‘aith into other men. He lived and 
Hampton idea until the Hampton 

e irresistible. He made of it a prac- 
With rare executive foresight he 

is foundations from the shifting sands of 
ntalism, and placed them on the safe 
-of popular respect and moral faith. 


Nor were his catholic sympathies confined 
Hampton. With singular breadth of vision 


e saw the needs of the impoverished South — 


|s poignant in themselves and inescapably 
ked with those for which he fought. With 
ng and understanding heart he fused both 
|appealed for both. Under the sympathetic 

) of his energies the streams that enriched 

pton did not fail to nourish the encircling 
uth—the voice that plead for one told the 
mpelling story of the other, until both were 
xed in fruitful favor with a nation’s generous 
ut. The full scope of this great service can 
er be estimated. 
He is 


gone. The Hampton for which he 


ought can best ensure its own future by con- 


ktont 


i 


allegiance to his counsels; the South for 
h he plead can best show its gratitude by 


justifying his rich and abundant faith. 


\ 
\ 


de} 


ee 


A Serious Situation 


here is a serious shortage of teachers in 
rginia for the present session. Superinten- 
‘sand trustees are finding it difficult to sup- 
schools and in some instances to hold 
teachers already engaged. 

reason is patent. The pressure of war 
as vastly increased the need for clerical 


and as this service is immediate and 


perative, the prices paid for it are far in ex- 
ssol the salaries received by teachers. Hence 


(ter very naturally turn to this service and 


schools are left in the lurch. 


‘is idle to blame the teachers unless they 


ak contracts to enter the government ser- 


This, of course, they should never do 
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without the full consent of their boards. Liv 
ing conditions are far too costly to expect any 
other course from them. In consequence, we 
might as well face the situation as one of an 
extraordinary class created by the war, and 
find such remedies as existing conditions will 
permit. 

The competition created by the Government 
must be met as far as possible. In order to ac- 
complish this end the schools must receive a 
large increase of funds. As partial remedial 
measures THE JOURNAL would suggest that the 
next Legislature be asked to make an emer- 
gency appropriation of a half million dollars for 
the schools, or tax intangibles to the extent of that 
sum, and for the present session let the million 
dollars annually spent in school buildings and 
repairs thereon be devoted as far as advisable 
[Better old buildings 
for a time than no schools at all. ] 


to the salaries of teachers. 


According to recent reports from the State 
Auditor, there will be a surplus of $800,000 for 
the fiscal year. This fact should render the 

The school interests are vital and no effort 
suggested appropriation entirely feasible. 
should be spared to render them immune from 
injury even in these days of world-wide war 
fare. 

In further support of the necessity for this 
appropriation we may rest assured that if con- 
ditions are serious this session, they have every 
promise of being more serious next session. 
The one definite question concerning the war 
is the indefiniteness of its duration. Let us 
remember this fact and prepare ourselves ac- 
cordingly. 


A Misfit 


“The advocates of the second theory, called 
the national theory, held that the States in 
ratifying the Constitution had surrendered their 
statehood and had formed a nation. According 
to this view, the Union was indissoluble and 
no State had a right to withdraw without the 
consent of the other States.” 


Some time since we went into one of the 
classrooms of the State and found the history 
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lesson going pretty badly. The teacher seemed 
to be a good one, and the scholars certainly 
measured up to the average, yet there was some- 
thing wrong. ‘The hesitant and incorrect an- 
swers were so numerous as to indicate some 
deeper trouble than mere lack of study. Even the 
“bright pupil” failed to save the 
situation. Finally the writer, with the per- 
mission of the teacher, took the text-book and 
began to ask the pupils the meaning of certain 


ever-present 


words in a single paragraph —the one cited 
above being fairly representative of the general 
lessor. matter. 


In this single paragraph there was absolute 


silence as to the following words: “theory,” 


‘constitution,” 


‘ ‘ 


“ratifying,” ‘sur 


“indissoluble”! There was even 


“advocates,” 
rendered” and 
decided hesitation as to the applied meaning of 
such words as “national,” “statehood” and “ac- 
cording.” 

Think of it! 

In a lone paragraph of two sentences six key 
words were unintelligible, and three additional 
ones were “hazy!” 

The thing seemed incredible, yet after mak- 
ing due allowance for embarrassment and for 
the possession of some shadowy knowledge 
at least of the words in question, the situation 
remained practically unchanged — the 
graph was almost a blank to all of the fifth 
grade pupils of that school! 


para- 


\What was the trouble? 

lhe answer is obvious. 

This book should never have been scheduled 
for fifth grade work, where the average age of 
the pupil is twelve years. ‘“Indissoluble,” “con- 
stitution,” “ratifying” and “surrendered” to a 
youngster of twelve! Fortunate indeed if the 
pupils of fourth year high school work could 
give correct definitions of such “bounders.” 
University courses contain none more difficult. 


In defense it is idle to say that teachers 


should explain the meaning of such words. The 
It is assuredly sufficient 


burden is too great. 
if they succeed in fastening the main facts of 
history in their pupils’ minds, without having 
to serve as unabridged dictionaries in addition. 
3esides, the burden upon the children is intol- 
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erable. It is unthinkable that their reading 
matter should be clogged with unintellgibj, 
words —that their most interesting  styj 
should be made so difficult as to require a prac: 
tical translation at the hands of the teacher. 
We are not attacking this history, but simp) 
the place assigned it in fifth grade work. Iti 
too difficult for such work and if a simpler ox 
does not exist, a simpler one should be write, 
The schools at large should demand a change 


*‘Peggy of Roundabout Lane” 


Good child literature is exceedingly scarce 
The older folks who write it seem to have got. 
ten so far away from the freshness and spon. 
taneity of youth as to make them incapable o 
genial and sympathetic fellowship with the lit 
tle ones. Their efforts are frequently conte. 
scending and not a little touched with awk 


wardness and insincerity. Some times they ar 
grotesquely impossible. 

To write attractively for children one must 
have true child that under. 


stands fully the whims and fancies of youth 


love —the love 
and sees in them only the sweet naturalnes 
of simple and sincere human nature. One mus 
also understand their keen perceptions, and it 
consequence be truly and earnestly  sincert 
with them. 

\ delicious little book combining all of thes 
requisites is “Peggy of Roundabout Lane’ 
by Miss Edna Lee Turpin. Its theme is tht 
record of the versatile Calahan family and pat 
ticularly of.its eldest daughter, “Peggy,” whos 
activities of heart and hand and brain are 4 
numerous as they are onerous and responsiblé 
Just them all — duties 4 
“mother,” nurse, pupil and cook — just how si 


how she meets 
loses a fine school] prize, but wins a victory 10 
life —this and much more is told in a charm 
ingly natural attractive T 
author has looked into her heart and written 
written with a sincere love for childhood 
with a sympathetic understanding of its light 
and shadows, which is truly rare and truly las 
cinating. We predict a cordial reception 
“Peggy.” 


and 


rhe 
manner. (1% 
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The Neutral 
By Rudyard Kipling 


how shall it fare with me 
the war is laid aside, 
ven that Iam he 

hom aw has died? 

vhom a world has died: 


en that all my good, 
greater good | will make, 


\ urchased me by a multitude 
suffered for my sake? 


was delivered by mere mankind 
ved to one sacrifice, 

_as I hold them, battleblind, 

t dying with opened eyes? 


did not ask me to draw the sword 
\Vhen they stood to endure their lot, 

y only looked to me for a word, 
\nd | answered I knew them not? 


found, when battle clears, 
lheir death has set me free, 
hen how shall T live with myself through the 
years 
Which they have bought for me? 


rethren, how must it fare with me, 
Or how am I justified, 
itbe proven that I am he 
For whom mankind has died ; 
it be proven that I am he 
Who, being questioned, denied? 
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Combinations 


For the benefit of many new subscribers and 
those who intend to subscribe, we repeat our very 
attractive list of combinations for the present 
session, adding thereto the combination with the 
Progressive Farmer, one of the finest agricultural 


papers in the United States: 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans and 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTION. .$1.80 


Primary Education and Tue Vuircinia 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION .............. 2.00 
Popular Educator and Tur VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION .............. 2.00 
Progressive Teacher and Vue VirGinta 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ............... 1.40 
The Journal of Education and Tue Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.......... 3.00 
/:ducational Foundations and THe VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION .....°.......... 2.25 
School News and THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
OF TIE oow se soe icanecceiecerexus 1.50 
The Progressive Farmer and THE VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ............... 1.30 


Distribution of Various School Funds 










Ata meeting of the State Board of Education, 
‘don November 2oth, the following resolution 
fered by Dr. J. M. Page, was adopted : 


‘Resolved, That from the High School Fund 


ll be paid: 
To each standard four-year high school 
$375.00. 


To each four-year high school not fully 
standardized $275.00, except as herein- 
after provided. 





(3) To each standard three-year high school 
$300.00. 

(4) To each three-year high school not fully 
standardized $250.00, except as herein- 
after provided. 

(5) <All schools attempting to do three and four 


years of high school work in which 
there are not more than four teachers 
in both the high school and elementary 
departments and ali third grade high 
schools shall be placed on the Graded 
School List. 
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‘Resolved, That the Graded School Fund shall 
be distributed as follows 
(1) <All high schools placed on the Graded 
List, 
all graded schools having four teachers 


School as already provided, and 
shall receive $160.00 each, provided they 
measure up to the requirements hereto- 
fore established for receiving aid from 
the Graded School Fund. 


(2) \ll of said schools in which there are three 
teachers shall receive $120.00, provided 
they measure up to the requirements 
heretofore established for receiving aid 
from the Graded School Fund.” 


Dr. 
which was adopted : 


Chandler offered the following resolution, 


“Resolved, That the condition of these graded 
schools of three and four rooms that have not 
previously received support be looked into by 
Inspector W. W. Edwards and his report fur- 
nished this Board at its next meeting.” 


Virginia 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women in 


the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 
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Superintendent Copenhaver offered the {g. 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 


“Whereas, The State Board of Education ¢. 
sires to apportion the One and Two-Room Scho) 
Fund in such a manner as to aid the counties jy 
extending the terms of the one and two-roog 
schools, and in maintaining good one and typ. 
room schools where consolidated graded schoo 
of three or more rooms are not feasible, ther. 


fore be it 


“Resolved, That the One and Two-Roon 
School Fund be apportioned at the rate of $y 
per teacher in one and two-room schools, with 
an additional allowance of $15 per teacher ty 
every school that maintains or will maintain; 
term of not less than 140 days, provided thet 
those schools which cannot maintain terms ¢ 
140 days be given the additional $15 on the cor- 
dition that they increase their terms as mucha 
20 days over the terms of 1916-17, and further 
provided, that all one and two-room schools thet 
meet the requirements of a standard school {a 
the term of 1917-18 be given an additional a 
propriation of $15 per teacher.” 


Authors 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





To the Editor of The Educational Journal: 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your request for an 
article on Virginia Authors, | beg leave to say 
that I hope to be able to do justice to the writers 
who have lived in Virginia and worked faith- 
fully for the cause of literature. And this arti- 
cle must be considered by you as but the opening, 
and you must look for the succeeding ones as I 
shall have opportunity to offer them, prepared as 
they must be in hours of recreation. 


What such an undertaking amounts to may 
be judged by the fact that in 1902 Ella M. 
Thomas published a list of “Virginia Women in 


Literature,” which contained more than two 


, 


C) 
) 












hundred and twenty-five names and called tt’ 
partial list”; and in 1907 F. V. N. Painter pul (e) 
lished “Poets of Virginia,” which contains 0 
hundred and nine names of those who have pu 
lished one or more volumes of verse. In 19 
the State Library contained 7,000 Virginia til 
and in the introductory note to “The Bibliograf! 
of Virginia,” there is a statement by E. G. Swe 
the expert, that there are still lacking (not f 
cluding public documents) some 10,000 or 154 
titles. 


It is evident, therefore, that even a catal 
of Virginia writers would be too long for’ 
article or series of articles. One of the v4 
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this article may have, therefore, is in call- 
ention to the excellent work now being 
by the Virginia State Library Board, con- 
« of genuine literary men, and by Mr. Mc- 
the scholarly librarian, with his expert 
1 ssistants, Swem, Robinson and others. 
yom rhe natural division into Prose and Poetry is 
in us one, except to those who like Moliere’s 
haracter are surprised to know that they speak 


\nd the prose writers, in turn, may be classi- 


ed in such a way as to help in the analysing of 
‘heir work. The Colonial writers up to the Con- 
titution of the State would make an interesting 


study. Then writers prior to the Civil War, and 
yriters since the Civil War may be discussed. 
for no two events in the history of the country 

re so significant in the matter of the impetus 
oral siven writers as the two great revolutions, the 
ne, which by its success separated the colonies 
‘rom the mother country, and the other, which 








tum by its failure united the country. 
L fot In the first of these three periods, the natural 
| apm classification would be: 


a) Those who wrote as Englishmen and Vir- 
ginians. 
b) Those who wrote as Americans and Vir- 
ginians. 
In the second and third periods, our writers 
may be divided as follows: 
a) The classical and technical writers of our 
colleges and universities. 
(b) Historical, political and biographical 
writers. 
Professional and scientific writers. 
Essayists, orators and editors. 
Writers of fiction. 


oO 


d it | q) 


© 
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It may be asserted that perhaps the only writer 
of fiction who has an international reputation is 
Edgar Allan Poe. Not that other writers may 
not have had their works translated into for- 
eign languages, but that he alone of all our 
writers of fiction is known by the educated and 
enlightened of all countries. And it is a pathetic 
fact that he was acknowledged abroad before he 
was at home. For while the discussion was on 
here whether Poe was a drunkard, and whether 
he had been ungrateful to Mr. and Mrs. Allan, 
Baudelaire in France was placing him with the 
immortals. And certainly it is hard to believe 
that there is any greater short story than “The 
Gold Bug,” or many poems more musical than 
“The Raven” and “The Bells,” and that “To 
Helen.” Many people who have heard and quote 
the lines, 


“To the glory that was Greece, 


To the grandeur that was Rome” 


do not know that they come from the last named 
poem. 


And few know that Poe’s admiration and 
ardent declaration of his admiration for Alfred 
Tennyson when that poet was taking his first 
flight, gave a decided impulse in this country 
toward an appreciation of Tennyson’s work, dis- 
tinctly seen in the influence exercised upon our 
writers by that great master of lyric poetry. 


To Poe more than to any other American 
writer perhaps was first due the credit of an- 
swering Sidney Smith’s gibe, “Who reads an 
American Book ?” 


In the next article I hope to deal with Vir- 
ginia Writers of Fiction. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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First Aid to High School Teachers 





MAPHIS, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 





ARTICLE II—THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
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CHAS. G. 
(This article concluded ) 
Careful tu ly of th history of education 
reveals the fact that the aims of education in 


the past have been many, but that in each suc 


ceeding generation and age the aim has broad 
ened. In fact, with the growth of democracy 


has come a wider conception of the individual’s 
place and responsibility in the community and 
of his relation to his fellowman, and so educa 
tion has gradually been broadened to fit him 
for such relationship. 

The rapidly changing social and industrial 
conditions in this country have greatly modified 
all phases of our life. And as the aims and 
purposes of the high school have always been 
largely determined by these conditions, and 
as the country is each year looking more and 
more to the schools for help and guidance, the 
demand that there shall be a readjustment and 
reorganization of the aims and methods of our 
secondary schools in terms of socially useful 
ends is becoming more and more insistent. 

“It is certain,” says Cubberley, “that the 
largest single problem to be solved on the part 
of the high school of to-day is that of a clearer 
definition of the valid aims of secondary educa- 
tion. Two weaknesses characterize such aims 
as are now held: (1) They are lacking in social 
validity, 7. ¢., there is no demonstrable evidence 
that they are worth while in society. (2) lf 
not this, then they are so vague and intangible 
that they exercise no real influence in the choice 
of the means and methods by which they are 
supposed to be realized.” 

Along with this is also the demand that criti- 
cal scientific methods of measuring the results 
of the secondary schools and evaluating their 
work shall be substituted for the old method of 
assumption and vague speculation. 


In ancient times Plato held that the one single 


aim of education was to make a just man; 


Aristotle held virtue to be the chief aim, whi 
Kpicurus contended that happiness of the j; 
dividual should be the primary aim of all tra; 
ing and instruction. Coming down to a later age 
Herbert Spencer in somewhat prophetic manner 
defined the aim of education to be to teach mer 
how to live; to teach them the way to treat th 
body; the way to treat the mind; the way to 
manage their affairs; the way to bring up ; 
family; the way to behave as a citizen. In 
other words, education for citizenship was con- 
tended for by Spencer and since his time this 
has become the broad aim of all public educa 
tion. 


If, then, the aim of education is to make goo 
citizens, we should inquire, what is a good cit 
izen? There are a number of qualities of a good 
citizenship; the school should especially con- 
First, a good citizen is an intelli 
gent citizen. Ignorance has never yet accom 
plished anything for the individual or for so 
ciety as a whole. Ignorance is not constructive 
and never created anything nor added to the 
sum of human wealth and human happiness. [g- 
norance is the chief cause of most of the waste, 


sider three. 


misery and destruction of the human race. Its 
knowledge which gives power; it is knowledge 
which creates; it is knowledge which broaden 
men’s vision and lightens their pathway; it '§ 
knowledge which enables them to avoid the dat 
gers and pitfalls of life and to attain heights which 
ignorance can never reach. Therefore, one 
the first qualities of a good citizen is intel 
gence and the possession of the right kind an 
amount of information. 


But knowledge alone is not sufficient. 
good citizen must not only be an intelliget! 
man and strong minded, but he must be é 


healthy man, strong of body as well as of min 
A sick man is a tax upon the family, upon ™ 


: . hers 
community and upon the State, because ot! 
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must contribute to his care and to his support. 
A sick man is not only losing his own earnings, 
but he requires a portion of the earnings of 
others to care for him. If the State expends 
large sums of money, as stated before, in pre- 
paration of citizens, it must demand that those 
citizens offer something in return. Therefore, 
a good citizen should be able to contribute not 
only to the support of himself. and his own 
family, but to the support of his community, 
his county and the whole State and a sick man 
cannot do this. It should, therefore, be one of 
the chief aims of any education to teach men 
and women how to treat their bodies, in order 
that they may remain strong and will fulfill the 
duties of good citizenship. There is still an- 
other characteristic of good citizenship which 
cannot be omitted. One may be sound of 
body, strong and vigorous of mind and yet not 
be 2 good citizen because of his attitude towards 
his fellow-citizens and towards the laws of so- 
ciety and of the commonwealth and nation. 
Therefore, the chief aim in this preparation 
should be the making of character, and unless 
this aim is met, such other training as the citizen 
may receive may prove a curse rather than a 
blessing. Education for citizenship then should 
train men to stand four-square and be strong- 
minded, strong-bodied, strong-souled and 
strong-hearted. 


The Amer‘can secondary school generally is in 
practice, at least, committed to the theory of 
formal discipline, while the modern psychologists 
have practically discarded the theory and rejected 
the much-used analogy of bodily training. 
Whether we acknowledge it or not, mental dis- 
cipline or “the training of the mind” still consti- 
tutes the chief end of our educational effort, and 
we in practice at least, designate as the chief and 
vest instruments for such training the four or 
ive subjects of our traditional curriculum — 
most prominent among them Latin, Algebra, 
Geometry and so on. While we have discarded the 
Old faculty psychology, by which definite subjects 
Were studied for the specific purpose of training 
‘certain faculty of the mind, such as memory 
ot imagination, and under which it was necessary 
have a well-balanced mental ration (just 
it is now found to be necessary in feeding 
‘tock to balance the ration in various pro- 


portions to produce the desired results of more 
milk, more flesh, or more and richer butter fat), 
in ©: der to produce a well-trained mind, neverthe- 
less, we still adhere largely to the practice of 
seeking ‘to train the mind by requiring it to do 
a certain very limited number of intellectual tasks. 

On the other hand, is that rapidly growing num- 
ber of psychologists and educators, who hold in 
opposition to the theory of formal discipline, that 
there is little or no transfer of mental power and 
education, should proceed on the basis of content, 
which, to quote Dr. Flexner, “would equip the 
pupil with a varied body of properly ordered 
material, which will serve his purposes, stimulate 
his interests and engage his growing powers. It 
selects things to teach not primarily for the pur- 
pose of training the mind, but because the things 
are in themselves useful, satisfying or inspiring.” 

Content education holds that, if the mind is to 
deal with varied, yet definite and specific experi- 
ences, problems and activities, education or train- 
ing should concern itself with such experiences, 
problems and activities — not with totally differ- 
ent and very limited problems and activities. 

I am wondering how many of teachers are con- 
sciously dominated in their work by either one of 
these opposing theories. 


I, myself, am inclined to the belief that aside 
from the body of knowledge gained, about go per 
cent of the value of any education we get con- 
sists of what we put into it ourselves. That the 
chief thing of value which we obtain from formal 
instruction lies not in the content of the course, 
not in the mental exercise it provides or the dis- 
cipline it affords, but in the habit of attack it 
fixes—or method of work it establishes. 


It is possible that what I have in mind is what 
is commonly spoken of as mental discipline or 
training, but I think I perceive a difference. If, 
by directed study, we acquaint students with suc- 
cessful methods of solving problems and per- 
forming tasks, these same methods, applied to 
other and larger problems and tasks will be suc- 
cessful. 

My one word of advice, however, is this: The 
people are looking to the schools to provide a 
preparedness which will fit men and women to 
function in fullest measure in society. 


Are we, as teachers, trying to do it? 
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Hot Lunches for School Pupils 





STELLA THOMPSON, Purcellville, Va. 





In the widespread awakening in rural affairs 
much of the interest has centered in the rural 
school. 

In most high schools of our large cities the 


hot lunch has been established, ‘“‘as the relation 
between the proper food and healthful mental 
Why, then 


is it not very important for our rural schools to 


development is well recognized.” 


have hot lunches? 


The hot lunch as the term is used refers to 
the part of the whole lunch which is prepared 
at school. It supplements, but does not take 


the place of the home lunch. 


There are three principal reasons which form 
a basis for the necessity of hot lunches. First. 
Children walk or ride from one to six miles to 
cold weather. Often the lunch is 


this 


school in the 


frozen; and in condition it is not very 


appetizing, and not very much better if it is 


thawed out. Second. Many children come 
from homes where no attention is given to 
proper proportions of food elements. Then 
if the meals which the children have at home 
are of unsuitable food it should be one of the 
functions of the school, not only to help the 
pupil physically and indirectly mentally, but to 
go into the home through the child, and estab- 
lish conditions that count so much for the com- 
Third. 


meal of the day is served at noon, so during the 


mon betterment. On the farm the big 
school months the children are robbed of the 
principal meal and are sometimes underfed, 
taking a hasty breakfast, a cold lunch and a 


light supper. 


The outfit especially for the one room school 
in the 
dollars 
enough necessary equipment could be pur- 
chased. 


would be meagre, for the stove right 


room may be used and with a few 


This equipment might consist of a 


large granite kettle, a spoon and a few neces- 
sary utensils with which to prepare the food 


Each child could bring his or her 


for cooking. 


from home. Cupboards may } 


A table for the ais), 


own bowl 


made from packing boxes. 


may be made of two long boards covered with 


oil cloth and resting upon store boxes. Each 
pupil could sit in his or her desk and turn t 
this table in the aisle and put their lunch ou 
with their soup or cocoa. 

The next question arises 1s: “How the equip. 


ment may be secured?” A shower may be 


suggested. First, the teacher should go to the 
store and select the utensils to match and invite 
the patrons to come to the school for a social 
afternoon and bring any one piece of equipment 
Then the teacher may be tactful in acquainting 
them with the subject; or a school entertain 
ment may be given. Pop-corn, candy, potat 
chips or the like may be sold at recesses. 

the schools where domestic science is well es: 
tablished,eschool gardening may be correlated, 
so the vegetables from the garden may } 
canned for soups. Even peanuts and pop-cort 


might be raised. 


The second question is: How to finance the 
hot lunches especially in small schools? In the 
country, vegetables, butter, eggs and milk are 
more or less plentiful. The one hot dish should 
be planned in advance and if the food materials 
are not donated may be bought and each bow! 
of soup or whatever it is may be sold for: 


n 


few pennies. This plan has worked well !! 
Lincoln High School for several years, whet 
soup has been served three times a week fot 
two pennies and cocoa twice at three pennits 
This is under the supervision of th 
domestic science teacher. At this same scho0l 
the teachers in the grades bought their ow 
equipment and financed the purchase of foods 
without charging even for a cup of cocoa. Tit} 


a cup. 


made all their money by giving a school & 
tertainment. 

Of course, in the selection of food materials 
we must consider the cost, nutritive value, ve 
riety, preparation and attractiveness in servi" 
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hot lunches. I may suggest soups and cocoa 
are very healthful and easily digested, as well 
as easy to serve. 

In conclusion I would say hot lunches are 
beneficial in schools, for the health of children 
will be improved, because the lunch will be 
enjoved much more, thus aiding digestion. 
Table manners may be directed. Then, since 
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the mind is largely dependent upon the body 
for its efficiency better mental work will result. 
By eating together at the table conversation 
can be encouraged during the meal and directed 
in proper channels by the teacher in charge, 
thus children will learn to express themselves 
more readily and correctly and will, therefore, 
be more at ease in social functions in after life. 


Economy in Learning in the Primary Grades 





MINNIE LEE DAVIS, Supervisor Primary Grades, Richmond City Schools 





Ill. SILENT READING 


he importance of teaching children to read, 
e., to seize the thoughts from the printed page 
and to be able to reproduce them accurately 
in discussion has not been felt in the schools in 
veneral, hence silent reading has been neg- 
lected. For one reason or another, mainly 
“tradition,” teachers have concerned themselves 
with teaching children to pronounce words to 
the total neglect of appreciating their meanings 
even and have permitted an exercise in word 
calling to be dignified by the term “reading.” 


What is reading? Reading is thinking; it is 
recalling and relating thoughts as one inter- 
prets the ideas presented by the symbols; it is 
getting the author’s viewpoint; and it is judg- 
ing the worth of statements. Which do we 
have more use for in life, oral or silent reading? 
Silent reading, many times over. Why then 
do we emphasize oral reading and ignore silent 
reading in school? 


We do not look upon the school as a place 
which should offer training in life habits. In 
reading, we have felt that the child should gain 
mastery over the tools by oral exercises in con- 
nection with the printed page, in spite of the 
om lous fact that reading in actual life is mainly 
“ent reading. Again, we have felt that if we 
“¢ not hear the child pronounce every word, 
- had no way of telling whether he was “look- 
ng at” every word or becoming careless by 
skipping words, mispronouncing words and 


substituting words. As a matter of fact, there 
are other ways of testing the child’s ability to 
read besides these oral exercises. He may 
show us that he has gotten the thought by 
discussion, by reading parts orally, by mak- 
ing projects or playing games, by playing 
the story, and by our work with individuals 
as the class reads silently. Psychology has 
shown us that we do not want children to 
“look at” every word, but to “look through” 
groups of words to their meaning. Again, 
psychology has told us that to substitute 
one word for another is one evidence of think- 
ing, provided, of course, that the word sub- 
stituted conveys the author’s thought. We 
have had our thoughts too much upon sym- 
bol mastery as an end in itself, instead of upon 
the formation of reading habits which are 
necessary to the intelligent grasp of thought. 


What has been the effect of our emphasis 
upon these oral exercises? First, it is not un- 
common to find whole classes, as well as indi- 
viduals, who get nothing, no thoughts whatso- 
ever, when reading, because the teacher never 


, requires them to grasp and order thoughts. 


Second, many children are made slow readers 
because they are taught to “look at” every 
word and because they have to pronounce the 
symbols audibly before sense is grasped. Again, 
the habit of reading slowly is grafted upon 
them because they are required to follow the 
child reading aloud, which reading is obviously 
slower than silent reading. Third, the children 
are poor readers, too, for when individual words 
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are seen disjointedly, only scrappy thoughts, 


mere fragments are gotten from the reading. 
children read everything at a 
This habit 


Fourth, many 
dead level of speed and intensity. 
wastes time, for they should pass rapidly, skip, 
if you please, over familiar portions, and study 
Doubtless, 


our own reading bears testimony to these per 


carefully new and difficult ideas. 


nicious effects of the emphasis upon oral read 
ing in our training unless we have already 
taken remedial measures. 

One hears occasionally from the teacher who 
tries to defend her emphasis upon oral reading, 
that lessons in silent reading make poor oral 
readers. As we that too much 
oral reading makes poor silent readers, so, too, 


have shown 
can we show that intelligent silent reading 
greatly improves one’s ability to share thoughts 
with others, for thoughts cannot be shared until 
they are possessed. 

The silent reading lesson has for its purpose 
the establishment of good reading habits — the 
habit of grasping thought quickly, of ordering 
thoughts, of weighing the worth of statements, 
of reproducing the essentials accurately in one’s 
own words, and of using ideas gained. 

The silent reading lesson must be so con- 
ducted that these aims will be realized. To 
this end, the following suggestions are given: 


1. Have the children read the selection in 
the light of a problem or question written upon 
the board. After reading let them discuss the 
answer. 


2. Have silent reading in the light of ques- 
tions written upon board. Let children read 
orally part or parts that tell the answer to 
these. 


3. Have silent reading to see if the story 
can be dramatized. If so, let the children plan 
how to play it. If the dramatization is poor, 
either discuss the story with the class, having 
them make suggestions concerning dialogue 
and stage setting, or have them re-read the 
story to clear up hazy ideas. 


4. Have children read silently to discover 
large pictures or parts and arrange them in 
order. Teach the children to make rapid mental 
reviews. 
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5. Have silent reading with the view of 
learning the story so well that the children 
could tell it to another group or to mother, 

6. Have children read a paragraph to see 
what it tells them. As soon as they have read. 
have them close books and think through the 
point read. 

7. Have the children read silently to select 
the most beautiful part, most exciting part, fun 
niest part, etc. 

While conducting a silent reading lesson, the 
teacher should move among the children. She 
should work quietly with individuals, helping 
them along their weak lines. She should test 
for the thought grasp, have the children who 
are careless and slovenly read portions to her in 
a low voice and show her certain words and 
phrases. She should help the children outgrow 
the use of lip and head movements, avoid point- 
ing, and hold the book squarely in front of 
them, slightly slanting backwards. Of course, 
if these are mechanical difficulties, they should 
be mastered in a reading preparation period be- 
fore the children are told to read silently. 

To teach children “to read,” we must observe 
the caution given at the close of the article on 
“Reading Habits.” The teacher must teach the 
children, not assign lessons for parents to teach 
at home, for most parents hold the traditional 
view of reading, i. e., a word calling exercise 
instead of a thought manipulating exercise. 


IV. ORAL READING 


Just as there is urgent need for teaching our 
children to interpret accurately and adequately 
the thoughts and emotions from the printed 
page, so there is need for teaching them to share 
the thoughts and emotions with others, whet 
reading orally. The word calling exercises als¢ 
fail here utterly. 

“Recognition that oral reading differs from 
silent reading, and that the old humdrum 
fashion of reading everything orally must be 
replaced by more intelligent procedure, dot 
not do away with training in oral reading, 
Rather, it suggests that a higher standard 1 
oral reading must be accomplished at a greatly 
reduced expenditure of time and energy.” Je 
kins Reading in the Primary Grades, p. 30 
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\\hat shall we do to improve the oral reading 


our sche vols? 


rhe child should be absorbed in the 

is, saturated with the meaning and the 

of the selection. He should get the 
eht which, in turn, should get him. 


he child should put himself in the place of 
‘he character he is portraying. The teacher’s 
yestions and directions, the class criticism and 
gestions need to center upon what the char- 
ter stands for, what he is doing and saying 
and why. Nothing should be said in praise or 
blame of the pupil, except as to the truthfulness 
with which he portrays the character.” 


“The cart has long dragged the horse through 
the greater part of our oral reading. The pupil 
has been called upon to read at sight, or with 
inadequate preparation at his seat, anything 
nd everything presented in the reading course. 
Expressive reading requires just the opposite 
procedure. The thought of the whole selection 
must be in mind, the relation of different scenes 
id characters to the whole, the shades of 
meaning expressed in different sentences, cli- 
maxes and key sentences must be understood, 
sentences which show action and sound, musi- 
al wording, elements of surprise, delight and 
sorrow selected ; pronunciation and meaning of 
liticult words mastered; then oral expression 
may give an audience and interpretation which 


9? 


s pleasing. 


2. Mechanical difficulties must be mastered 
before the child can become saturated with the 
I thought. 


) 


f 3. Freedom from self-consciousness is funda- 
mental. This is gained through feeling “at 
tome” in the schoolroom, through dramatiza- 
lion, story telling, and the increased use of 
‘lent reading, thereby preventing the unhappi- 
less of many children who stumble before their 


m 1, ° ° ° 
2 ‘assmates over oral reading unsuited to their 
i ahi: 

ability, 

be ; 

es 4 A motive for reading is necessary to good 


— ° 
Tal expression, 


Oral reading is primarily a 
‘cial act, for it requires the sharing of thoughts 
thy and emotions with others. It is difficult to have 
et: Mae Teader feel that he is sharing thoughts with 
thers when all the children have the same 
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books. Therefore, children from other classes 
and school visitors will have to be used to give 
a motive to the oral reading. Preparing to read 
The 
read 


to friends at home is also another motive. 
reader should face the group read to and 
distinctly and in a pleasant voice. 

5. The nature of the selection to be read 


aloud should be carefully considered. 


a. The story should make an emotional 
appeal. Rarely should mere informa- 
tional matter be read to others. 


b. It should be easy as far as the me- 
chanics are concerned. These should 
be well mastered before the child at- 
tempts to read aloud. 


c. It should be dramatic, with action and 
conversation. 

d. It should be interesting to the child 
and to the audience. 


e. It should be well written. 


f. In general, it should be unfamiliar to 
the audience. This does not preclude 
the frequent return to favorite stories. 


6. Natural and the 
teacher is of great importance in setting stand- 
ards whereby children may improve their oral 
reading. In every grade, the teacher should 
read both prose and poetry to the class. In 
fact, so necessary is the teacher’s artistic rendi- 
tion in helping children to read poetry with 
enjoyment, that in almost all cases the child 
should not attempt to read poems to others 
until the teacher’s interpretation has sung itself 
into their hearts and minds. 


artistic reading by 


In order that we may improve the oral read- 
ing, we must carefully and thoughtfully pre- 
pare for the rendition. The following is sug- 


gested: 


1. Provide a motive or reason for having 
the class read orally. 


2. Guide the children in making a suitable 
selection. 


3. Study the selection with the children in 
order to help them interpret and appreciate the 
story. 


4. Have children decide whether it would 
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be better to tell part of the story and read part 
or read it all. 

5. Have children decide on the sentences or 
paragraphs that should be grouped in reading. 
(Organize the story.) 

6. Give sufficient practice in oral reading so 
that it may be enjoyed by the audience. 

7. Have children prepare an appropriate in- 
troduction to be given by a member of the 
class. 

8. Have children decide whether the selec 
tion should be read: 

a. By a group of children: 

(1) Each child taking the part of a 
character and one child being the 
author; or 

(2) Each child reading a part or unit 
of the story. 

b. By one child 

When conducting an oral reading lesson, the 
teacher should : 

1. Enjoy the reading with the children, and 
keep in the background. 

2. Read, if necessary, the most difhcult part 
as her contribution. 

3. Supply words instantly when needed, 
thus maintaining the onward flow of thought. 


4. Make a written note of errors in word 
recognition and in faulty interpretation of 
thought. 


\fter the audience has departed the teacher 
should : 

1. Commend the reading. 

2. Have errors corrected pleasantly. By 
this means, accuracy in reading can be secured 
and ideals of good interpretation maintained. 

Economy and learning to read demands that 
we give children training in silent reading; for 
life requires this ability in a large degree. More 
time must be given to it than to oral reading, 
even in the second, third, and fourth grades as 
well as in the higher grades. The pernicious 
effects of too much oral reading can not be 
ignored. The purpose in silent reading — rapid 
and accurate seizure of thought — must be 
realized every day. Oral reading, although re- 


ceiving less time than formerly, must be raised 
to the plane of an artistic portrayal of charac 
ters and sharing of thoughts wit others. 


Christmas Poems 


For First GRADE 











Santa Claus 

Q), clap, clap the hands 
And sing out with glee, 
For Christmas is coming, 


And merry are we. 


Now swift o’er the snow 


The tiny reindeer 
Are trotting and bringing = 


Good Stanta Claus near. 


Our stockings we'll hang, 
And while we’re asleep 

Then down through the chimney) 
Will Santa Claus creep. 


He’!ll empty his pack, 
Then up he will come, 

And calling his reindeer 
Will haste away home. 


— Poulsson’s Finger Plays 
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Luther’s Cradle Hymn 


\way ina manger, 

No crib for his bed, 
Che little Babe Jesus 

lay down his sweet head; 
lhe stars in the sky 

looked down where he lay: 
he little Babe Jesus, 

Asleep on the hay. 


lhe cattle are lowing, 
The poor Baby wakes; 
But the little Babe Jesus 
No crying he makes. 
| love Thee, dear Jesus, 
look down from the sky, 
\nd stay by my crib, 
Watching my tullaby. 


For SECOND GRADE 


A Real Santa Claus 





j= 


Dear Santa Claus, I hang for you 
iy the mantle, stockings two; 


One for me and one to go 
lo another boy I know. 


'here’s a chimney in this town 
You have never travelled down, 
Should you chance to enter there 


You would find a room quite bare. 


Not a stocking could you spy, 

It matters not how hard you'd try; 
And the shoes you'd find are such 
That no boy would care for much. 


[In a broken bed you'd see 
Someone just about like me, 
Dreaming of the Christmas toys 
That you bring to other boys. 


All he dreams, then, Santa Claus, 
Fill his stockings with, because 
When they’re filled up to the brim, 
I'll be Santa Claus to him. 

—}*. D. Sherman. 


Christmas Bells 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar. 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger cradle bright. 
There a darling Baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And the mother said and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the holy Child.” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring. 
Therefore little children sing. 


For Tuirp GRADE . 


The Little Fir-Tree 


Hey! little evergreens 
Sturdy and strong! 
Summer and autumn time 

Hasten along. 

Harvest the sunbeams, then, 
Bind them in sheaves, 
Range them and change them 
To tufts of green leaves. 
Delve in the mellow mold, 

Far, far below, 


And so 

Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow. 
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Up, up so airily 
To the blue sky, 
Lift up your leafy tips 
Stately and high; 
Clasp tight your tiny cones 
Tawny and brown; 
By-and-by, buffeting 
Rains will pelt down. 
By-and-by, bitterly 
Chill winds will blow, 
\nd so 
Littlhe evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 
Grow, little evergreens, grow. 


Gather all uttermost 
Beauty, because — 

Hark, till | tell it now — 
How Santa Claus, 

Out of the Northern land, 
Over the seas, 

Soon shall come seeking you, 
Evergreen trees! 

Seek you with reindeer, soon, 
Over the snow, 
And so 

Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow. 





What if the maple shows 
Yellow and red, 

You shall bear waxen-white 
Tapers, instead. 

What if now, otherwhere 
Birds are beguiled, 

You shall yet nestle 
The little Christ-child! 

Ah, the strange splendor 
The fir-trees shall know, 
And so 

Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow. 


Evaleen Stein, in St. Nicholas 


By Permission. 


While Stars of Christmas Shine 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words, 
All love and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 
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For FourtTH GRADE 


5 | O Little Town of Bethlehem 


() little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

\bove thy deep and dreamless sleep 
lhe silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

(he everlasting Light; 

lhe hopes and fears of all the years 
\re met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
© morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King, 
_And peace to men on earth. 


And silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of:sin 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


— Philip Brooks. 


Bible Classes for High School Pupils 





W. M. FOREST, University of Virginia 





Just about a year ago there was perfected 
and made available to religious teachers in Vir- 
ginia a plan for systematic Bible study directed 
by churches that leads to credit in public high 
schools. The committee appointed by the State 
board of Education to prepare and operate the 
plan is composed of representatives from the 
lewish, Catholic and Protestant churches, in- 
luding members of five of the various Protes- 
‘ant denominations of the State. It provided 
three courses of study, one in Old Testament 
History, one in Old Testament Literature, and 

nein New Testament History and Literature. 


The plan calls for the study of ninety con- 
“cutive lessons under a competent teacher be- 
tea pupil is entitled to take an examination 
‘or credit in the high school. Hence it was not 
pected that many Sunday schools or other 


gious organizations would have classes 


ready for examination by the close of last year’s 
school session. But the chairman of the com- 
mittee drew up sets of examination questions 
on the courses, and after sending them to all 
members of the committee for criticism, held 
them in readiness for use by any classes that 
might need them. Later the State Board of 
Education had the questions on Old Testament 
History and the New Testament printed and 
sent them out upon requests from several high 
schools. 

After the examinations were held in the sev- 
eral communities where classes had completed 
the courses, the papers were sent to the chair- 
man of the committee by the State Board of 
Education with the request that they be graded. 
The papers were from three high schools and 
thirty-one pupils. Of that number twenty-six 
made passing grades, and most of the papers 
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were excellent. Thi hools were at Draper, 
Roanoke and \ 1. which have the distinc- 
tion of | x the first communities in Virginia 
to avail of the opportunity to get a mastery of 
Bible lessons that entitles to school credit. 
Chat the nature of tl \aminations may be 
known the questions are printed here. 
EXAMINATION ON OLp TESTAMENT HISTORY 
CO | 
(Answer any ten questions. All of equal value.) 
1. Give icco life of Abraham. 


y. 


IEXAMINALI 


(Answer any ten questions. 


Canaan in the Patri 


What country ruled 


LI ha Pr. riod ? 

Why did the Hebrews go to Egypt, and 
what were their experiences there? 

Who were the king's of the United King 
dom? 

Why was the kingdom divided after the 


death of the third king? 


Tell the story of any prophet of the North 


ern Kingdom. 

When and by whom were Israel and Judah 
destroyed? 

What did Haggai and Nehemiah do to re- 
store Judah? 


Tell the story of any two noted Old Testa- 


ment women. 

Draw an outline Map of Palestine showing 
the extent of the United Kingdom and its 
division into Judah and Israel. 

Write out one of the ten memory passages 
(state from what Bible). 

Name 
Minor Prophe tS. 


books of Moses and the 


the five 


New TESTAMENT HISTORY AND 


ON ON 


LITERATURE 
Course I] 


All of equal value.) 


r. Tell the stories of the birth of John the Bap 


> 


tist and Jesus. 
Name the divisions of Christ’s ministry and 


their duration. 


EDUCATION 


‘Tell four objections to Jesus and his work 


w 


by enemies if his day. 


4. Relate in your own words and give the 


l 


Scribes, Pharisees and 


meaning of one parable. 
the 


\\ ho 


Herodians:! 


were 


wn 


6. How was Palestine governed at the begin 
ning and end of Jesus’ life? 
lo what churches mentioned in Acts have 
we letters of Paul? 
8. Draw an outline map of Paul’s second mis 
sionary journey. 
g. Name and tell something of the persons t 
whom Paul wrote letters. 
10. Give the name, date, authorship, and out 
line of one of the General Letters. 
11. Give the names of al) of the New Testa- 
ment books. 


12. Write out two of the memory passages. 


It is hoped that those same communities will 
conduct classes again this year, and that many 
The 
plan and courses are fully outlined and ex- 
plained in the Official Syllabus and need not be 
repeated here. 


more classes will be formed elsewhere. 


Those who*have not seen the 
courses may secure a copy by requesting the 
Official Syllabus of Bible Study from the Bu- 
Those de 


siring copies of the different courses for class 


reau of Extension, University, Va. 


se may secure the necessary number by writ 
( id History; 
Course II, Old Testament Literature ; or Course 
Ill, New the Stat 


Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 


ing for Course I, Testament 


Testament History, to 

Let the religious bodies of every name takt 
hold of this work and their young people wi! 
soon show that efficiency in church activities 
that comes from systematic mastery 


great facts of the Bible. be don 


The work can be « 


in the Sunday school or in classes meeting 


oftener. They can be taught by pastors, 


They may be unl 
Within a 
few years there should be at least one such 
class in every community that has a high sch 

Next June there ought to be a large number o 
examination papers sent in on all three 


school teachers, or others. 


classes or denominational classes. 


ourses 
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What Are the Definite Aims in Teaching 
Primary Reading? 





MRS. R. H. SHEPPE, Bristol, Va. 





ight-getting is the big, broad definite 

tcaching reading whether in the pri- 

des, in the grammar grades or in the 
ol. 

s true whether we read for pleasure, 

lve or culture, for not one of these can 

ned until the child is able to grasp the 

of the passage read. Therefore, the 

ust know the meaning of the words used 

the meaning of the punctuation markss 

ond aim would be to teach the child to 

aloud so that his hearers may get the 

¢ of what is read.. To do this he must 

t only know the meaning of the words and 

punctuation marks, but he must have a 

net pronunciation, correct emphasis and 


d expression. 


in primary reading, always keeping in mind 
the ultimate aims, we strive to make automatic 
recognition of sound and word symbols, 

also the recognition of certain phrases. 
'o accomplish this a great amount of drill is 
While these drills are a very essen- 
tial part of primary reading they should pre- 


necessary. 


cede the regular reading lesson, for they ure 
intended to prevent the pupil from stopping in 
the sentence to sound a word. ‘The pupil should 
be trained to see the sentence as a whole and 
to read with expression from the very first. 

lo summarize: In teaching primary reading 
the definite aims are to tcach the child: 

1. [he automatic recognition of sound sym 
bols. 

2. The automatic recognition of word sym 
bols. 

3. [the automatic recognition of certain 
phrases. 

4. To see the sentence as a whole. 


5. [Lhe meaning of the words used. 


. The meaning of the punctuation marks. 


7. Distinct pronunciation. 


x 


Correct emphasis. 
g. Good expression. 
All these to be used as tools in attaining the 


ultimate aims of thought-getting and thought 
expressing. 


The Social Demand for Arithmetic 





JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Education, State Normal School, Radford, Va. 





| 


in discussing the social demand for arithmetic, 
‘hardly need remind you of the tendency to meas- 
ure everything in modern life in terms of its value 
modern life. In recent years this standard 
tas been applied rather rigorously to the content 


the school curriculum. This testing in terms 


ilue in present life does not deny the value 
nything, but erects a question mark above it, 
r of il its present-day social value shall have been 
“ses “ermined. Yet many unthinking people, seeing 


this question mark, and hearing the frequently 
asked question as to the value of the current con- 
tent of the curriculum, have not hesitated to assert 
its valuelessness, without waiting for scientific 
procedure to measure its value. It is quite a big 
difference between asserting the valuableness or 
the valuelessness of anything, and offering in 
support of the assertion evidence of such validity 
as would stand the scrutiny of an exacting court 


of inquiry 
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It occurs to me that the time ts ripe for pass- 
ing from purely theoretical discussion over to in- 


vestigative procedure, | test out the extent to 


which ou uniptions are guesses square with 


the facts lhe Russell Hage Foundation has 


ascertained, concerning the subject of spelling, 


1 


the 1,000 words most frequently used in present 


social life. That fact being known, it is inex- 


» see that every child in the elemen- 


cusable not t 
tary school knows how to spell every one of these 
words, before losing time on those which, in all 
probability, he will never in his life have occasion 
to spell. If we might have similar knowledge 
concerning the subject of arithmetic, and other 
subjects, as to what in each functions most 
definitely in present life, it would enable us to 
know the relative emphasis to place upon each 
topic or process. I wish to insist that a liberal 
education includes the best culture materials of 
the life that now is, and not of the life that once 
was, but has now departed forever; and it is 
liberal only to the extent that that is true. Cul- 
ture is a process of orientation, but it means an 
orientation among the situations of present life. 
Discipline is a mastery, but it means a mastery 
of the situations that exist to-day. And an educa- 
tion that may be both cultural and disciplinary, as 
well as practical, will be esteemed in terms of the 
values that now are. 


In the study, which I have undertaken, and a 
bit of which I shall report to you, my problem has 
been to ascertain to what extent the facts and 
processes as presented in the average text-book 
in arithmetic of to-day actually function in life, 
whether the arithmetic authors in their offices far 
removed from the real life of the masses of the 
people, have really correctly estimated the needs 
of the masses. I do not maintain that I have 
given a definite answer as yet to the problem in 
which I am interested. I have only made a start, 
but I have believed that you, being mathemati- 
cians and of a scientific turn of mind, are entitled 
to a report on this beginning. 

I took 
text-books on arithmetic and listed all the topics 
I had these lists printed and 
I took certain of our 


a large number of recently published 


appearing therein. 
padded with 25 lists each. 


students and put into the hand of each student one 
of these pads. She took this pad back home with 


KDUCATION 


her, saw 25 of her neighbors who checked off op 
these 25 lists the arithmetic topics which they have 
found to be of some use to them. I received 
through these students 1,528 of these reports 
Now I do not contend 


checked off as required. 
the social demand for arithmetic. In fact, there 
is one other method that, I am sure, is better. 
and which, | hope, sometime to be able to use. 
but which as yet has not been feasible. I merely 


I do not 
claim the problem solved; I have only made a 


report this beginning for the present. 


Start. 

These sheets, when returned, were scored 0 
the basis of sex, of location in country or town, 
of vocation and of the educational standing of 
the person checking the sheet. The general topics 
of addition, substraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion being fundamental were not investigated 
The following are some of the genera! showings 


made: 


1. Men use much more arithmetic than 


women. 


2. Country people use more arithmetic than 
city people. 


3. Farmers use more arithmetic than those in 
most other vocations. 

4. Those who have had fewest sessions of 
school use arithinetic somewhat less than 
those having had more. 


On the basis of sex, the only topics used by over 
50 per cent of the men are improper fractions, 
mixed numbers, addition of fractions, subtractio 
of fractions, changing common to decimal frac- 
tions, simple interest, six-per-cent-method, profit 
or loss, promissory notes, partial payments, taxes 
balancing of accounts, line measure, square mea 
ure, cubic measure, liquid measure, dry measure, 
capacities of bins, cisterns, tanks, etc., time meas 
ure, board measure, roofing and flooring, ¢s‘* 
mating shingles, paving and concrete work, ¢a™ 
peting and papering, avoirdupois weight—~+ 
topics out of 107 topics are reported a: used by 
over 50 per cent of the men. 

For women, ony 9 out of 107 topics are us 

on 


by our 50 per cent of the women. These 
enh 


8 


are mixed numbers, addition of fractions, SY 





‘Ount 


ure, g 








traction of fractions, multiplication of fractions, 
interest, linear measure, liquid measure, 
easure, dress-making examples. 


For people living in the country — the follow- 
ics are used by over 50 per cent of the 

Improper fractions, mixed numbers, ad- 

of fractions, subtraction of fractions, multi- 
ication of fractions, division of fractions, simple 

est, six-per-cent-method, partial payments, 


taxes, Square measure, linear measure, cubic 
measure, liquid measure, dry measure, capacities 
f bins and boxes, time measure, board measure, 


roofing and flooring, estimating shingles, carpet- 
ing and papering — 21 out of 107. 


For people living in town — over 50 per cent of 
the people find use for the following topics: 
\ixed numbers, addition of fractions, subtrac- 
tions of fractions, multiplication of fractions, divi- 
sion of fractions, simple interest, six-per-cent- 
method, taxes, linear measure, square measure, 
liquid measure, dry measure — 13 out of 107. 

For people living in the city of Roanoke, addi- 
tion of fractions, subtraction of fractions, multi- 
plication of fractions, division of fractions, sim- 
ple interest, six-per-cent-method —only 6 out of 
107 topics are used by more than 50 per cent of 
the people. 


When scored on the basis of vocation, I find 
that over 50 per cent of the farmers use im- 
proper fractions, mixed numbers, addition of 
fractions, subtraction of fractions, multiplication 
of fractions, division of fractions, simple interest, 
six-per-cent-method, promissory notes, taxes, 
sinking funds; linear, square, cubic, liquid, and 
lry measure, capacities of cisterns, tanks, capaci- 
ties of bins, boxes, etc., time measure, board meas- 
ure, roofing and flooring, estimating shingles, car- 
peting and papering avoirdupois weight, other 
legal weights — 26 out of 107 topics. 


For merchants, over 50 per cent use the fol- 
lowing topics: Mixed numbers, addition of frac- 
tions, subtraction of fractions, multiplication of 
iractions, division of fraction, percentage, six- 
per-cent-method, property insurance, profit and 
oss, commercial discount, promissory notes, bank 
‘iscount, partial payments, taxes, balancing of ac- 
‘ounts, linear measure, liquid measure, dry meas- 
ure, avoidupois weight — 19 topics out of 107. 


ra 
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Time does not permit me in this paper to 
enumerate any of the facts for other vocations 
as housekeepers, teachers, scientific men, milliners, 
printers, hotel lists, builders, students, postal em- 
ployees, salesmen, ministers, lawyers, book- 
keepers, insurance agents, dress-makers, stenog- 
raphers, railroad employees, and others for all of 
which I have some data. 


’ 


Distributing the reports upon the basis of num- 
ber of sessions of nine months each that the per- 
sons reporting have attended school, I find (1) 
that for those who have never attended school 
more than one session, and have had to pick up 
their knowledge of arithmetic incidentally in life, 
only the topics of addition of fractions, sub- 
traction of fractions, multiplication of fractions, 
simple interest, linear measure, square measure, 
liquid measure, 7 topics are used by over 50 
per cent of them; (2) for those of two, three and 
four sessions the topics of division of fractions, 
dry measure, and no others are added; (3) for 
those of five, six and seven sessions, cancellation, 
mixed numbers, changing common to decimal 
fractions, six-per-cent-method, may be added as 
being used by over 50 per cent of the groups; (4) 
for those of eight, nine, ten, and eleven sessions 
may be added improper fractions; (5) for those 
of twelve sessions and over only the common 
denominator may be added. 


There is less variation in the distribution by 
sessions of school attended than by sex, location, 
or vocation. 


Now taking the lower range of distribution, I 
find the following: 


For men the topics of marine insurance, Eng- 
lish money, French money, German money, sink- 
ing funds, international date line, specific gravity, 
casting out nines, geometrical progression, graphs 
are used by less than 10 per cent; women would 
add to the same lower limit the topics of present 
worth and true discount, foreign exchange, cus- 
toms or duties, internal revenue, use of reference 
tables, equation of payments, storage, nautical 
measure, measurement of surface and solid con- 
tents, cones, etc., similar surfaces, apothecaries 
weigth, compound proportion, partitive propor- 
tion, involution, arithmetical progression, income 
tax and metric system. 
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», Lor people living in the country there are 


used by less than 10 per cent of them these topics: 


Marine insurance, foreign exchange, customs, in- 


ternal revenue, [nelish, French and German 
money, sinking funds, nautical measure, inter- 
national date line , speci gravity, metric system, 
casting out nines, geometrical progression, graphs ; 
people living 1n te id to the lower range of 
distribution, equation of payments, measure of 
temperature ( mvolution, arith 
metical pt ’ 

3. For farmers less than 10 per cent use 
marine insu oreton exchange, customs, 
Kenelish and | d German money, sinking 
funds, international date line, specific gravity, 
metric system, involution, casting out nines, 


arithmetical and geometrical progression, graphs 


4. Merchants add to this list nautical measure, 
circular measure, dress-making, measure of sur 
face and volume of solids, measure of similar 
surfaces and solids as not used by as many as 


10 per cent of them 


I cannot follow this lower range distribution 
further among the vocations or among the ses- 
sions of school attended, for lack of time. Permit 
me now to draw a few conclusions and make a 
few deductions in so far as the arithmetic cur- 
riculum might be affected. 

This study making a beginning, as it does, may 
not be expected to have reached a “conclusion 
of the whole matter” in the first report, but it does 
begin to reveal something of the relative emphasis 
that is placed upon the various content of arith- 
metic by the social mind, and emphasis that, in my 
judgment, we need to heed in the making of a 
curriculum and in the writing of text-books on the 
subject. There are some new types of problems 
that are just making their way into the curri- 
culum, as, for example, income tax, spraying, 
fertilizer-mixing, feeding stock, dress-making, 
and the like. These being new show less impor- 
tance now than the older topics like interest, com- 
pound numbers and so forth. In so far as IT may 
decide now, it appears that all the processes of 
present-day arithmetic function to some degree in 
present life, varying froma very small percentage, 
or nothing in some lines of life, to a very high 


Ilv in some lines of life. 


percentage or univers 


However, the variation of the frequency of appli 
cation would suggest the following: 


1. That there be a much greater amount of 
practice and drill than is usually given, to produc 
the highest degree of efficiency, in the following 
processes, the most important coming first: Thy 
four fundamental operations, prime factors, can 
cellation, common denominators, addition, syb 
traction, multiplication and division of fractions. 
volving both improper fractions and mixed 
numbers, compound and complex fractions, the 
change of decimals to common fractions and 
vice versa: the same degree of exercise in simpk 
interest, especially by the six-per-cent-method, 
compound interest, profit and loss, commercial 
discount, promissory notes, banking, domestic ex 
change, balancing of accounts, taxes ; in compound 
quantities, the topics of linear measure, square 
measure, cubic measure, liquid measure, dn 
measure, measure of time, board measure, avoir 
dupois weight, legal weights. With the com 
paratively little practice now given on each topic 
at the time, when studied, it is impossible for its 
process to be automatized and thoroughness to 
result. Use fewer topics, in a given time, and 
give more practice in the process of each. This 
should be done in the elementary school. This 
should be true, especially in grades lower than 
the sixth. 


2. That the following topics be eliminated 
from the elementary school curriculum and given 
only in high school: Marine insurance, foreign 
exchange, [:nglish, French and German money, 
sinking fund, equation of payments, nautical 
measure, measure of surface of cones, prisms, 
cylinders, spheres, parallelopiped, etc. ; measure- 
ment of the volumes of cones, prisms, cylinders, 
spheres, parallelopiped; similar  solids;. troy 
weight, apothecaries weight, specific gravity, the 
metric system, compound and partitive propor 
tion; square root, cube root; casting out nines 
arithmetical and geometrical progression; 1- 


come tax. These should be taught only in the 





high school for the reasons, (1) that the child 
mind is matured sufficiently, on the average, for 
a thorough understanding of these processes 
2) that this arrangement will then leave roo! 
for a sufficiently large practice upon the pro 


cesses that have a broad application in 





Key> <oSNyH 


YBND <bND 








em thoroughly automatic in use ; and (3) 

; here transferred to the high school 
) have little application in life by those 
in a high school education. 


1 


it the processes not here listed be re- 
i the sixth and seventh grades of the 
for the attention 


ry curriculum about 


orded them. 


(hat the topics, rather new in the subject of 
tic, as yet unfamiliar to most adult per- 
civen rather large place in the sixth and 
grades, according as the local occupa- 

lemand may suggest. I refer to such topics 
ie, graphs, feritilizer-mixing examples, 

stock examples, spraying examples, use 

f some algebra in arithmetic, dress-making ex- 

mples, other problems growing out of the scien- 

ific improvement of certain vocations. 
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These recommendations are subject to modifi- 
cation by further ‘investigation of the subject. 
We need to note that we are now making our ele- 
mentary course in arithmetic too full of topics to 
make possible sufficient practice to result in thor- 
oughness for any but the highly gifted in arith- 
metic. And, at the same time, we must take note 
of the sociological aspect of our education and 
respond, as far as possible, to the true social de- 
mand for arithmetic. Social life demands, on 
the part of its citizens, a knowledge of certain 
parts of arithmetic. It demands, too, a high de- 
gree of skill in the application of some of these. 
3ut we can never be sure of the true social de- 
mand for anything by merely guessing at it and 
never using what Bacon call the “negative in- 
stance” of testing out our guess by some sort of 
investigation. In the hope that this little piece 
of work may be of some value in such a test, this 
paper is respectfully submitted. 
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Department of Music 





Conducted by F. C. BAIRD, Musical Director Radford State Normal School, 
Musical Chairman State Federation of Clubs 





GHRISTMAS comées AGAIN. Hepkins 

















Chrisf- mas comes “we gain! and the Mev- ry, mer -ry ehuvekh bei/s ring: 
Christ-mas comes « - gain! See The Shep -hevds of The wind - 19 w ay 
Christ -mmes comes a- gain!’ was there q¥- @¥ = guch a glev - (0a@s mern! 





Christ- mas comes a - @ain, Loud the 
Christ - mas come; a - qain At Their 
Cavist- mas comes “ gain, Teil Te 


hap - py lit- tle  chil- dren Sing. 
feet the Wf - tle lomb ~hHins play 
we “Vy bod - i Christ is borw! 





jf ~ 
Now Q@lo vs be to Goad or 
Three wise men from the east are 
Pit round the world ict a choes 


high F Heo Srunds once meve through 
theve And Grenq their gifts both 
fly: Find nev- ev lef thaT 





tay th And thy y 
rich ane rare For chvist-mas comes 
choe rus die. J 


a Gg ain Ana the Mmer- vy mner-ry 





churehk Sells ring 


ches t~ mas Comes a q ain Loud the 





hap - py lit - f 


With so many beautiful carols to lend their 
beauty and simplicity to the season, sugges- 
tions in regard to December music seem un- 
necessary. Strange it is that comparatively few 
teachers use the carols which have come down 
to us from other countries and past centuries. 
A collection of carols has been compiled by 
Laura Bryant, published by American Book 
Co., which are well adapted to school use. 

Father Finn, of Chicago, through the pub 
lisher, C. C. Birchard, Boston, now offers a 
nice collection of carols also, and there are 


le chil aven sing: 


scores of others all of which are within the 
reach of our pocketbooks even now. 


A beautiful idea is to have the Christmas 
story told in song. 


A sufficient number of songs can be selected 
from the list of titles given below, to make a 
program for an entire school, or for one grade 
All of the songs mentioned are in all church 
hymnals, or in the collection of carols by Bry 
ant. (I mention her collection because it 1's 
cheapest. ) 
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“\While Shepherds Watch their Flocks.” 
‘Under the Stars” (use as solo). 
(Q. Little Babe of Bethlehem.” 
it Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 
‘Christmas Comes Again.” : 
‘0 Holy Night” (Adam). 
‘Sing We Noel.” 
vy Ina Manger.” 
Didst Leave Thy Throne and Thy 
ely Crown.” 
Silent Night.” 
y to the World.” 
Come All Ye Faithful.” 
gels from the Realms of Glory.” 
‘The Birthday of a King” (Neidlinger). 
hese offer a great variety and any five or 
will comprise the complete Christmas story. 


Insome of our towns and cities the ancient and 
foreign custom of going from door to door sing- 


ing carlos on Christmas Eve is being observed. 
Would that the custom would become con- 
tagious and spread even to our remotest ham- 
lets. Where this is not done, however, there 
should be some sacred recognition of the sea- 
son taught in our schools. 

“The Christmas Story,” a group of tableaux 
with chorus published by the National Board 
of Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, is appropriate for high-school pre- 
sentation or for Y. W. C. A. 

Some attractive Christmas entertainments 
for school children are published by March 
Bros., 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 

Among these may be mentioned: 

“The Run-away Bear,” 40 cents. 

“The Toy’s Rebellion,” 25 cents. 

“Kris Kringle Minstrels,” 25 cents. 

Christmas Star March and Drill, 15 cents. 


Suggestions Relating ‘to the Christmas Season 
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A Mother Goose Christmas Party 
By FRANCES RAMSAY 


Last Christmas we did not care for a tree on 
he Friday preceding Christmas, but wanted 
mething entirely new to us. Profiting by a 
erm idea obtained the preceding summer at a 
hurch fair, I planned a Mother Goose party, 
itha Jack Horner pie as the central feature. 

A week or more beforehand we prepared the 
rincipal decorations. The Mother Goose sheets 
ire removed from my pile of Normal Instruc- 
' Primary Plans and given to the class for ap- 
(priate applications of crayolas. These colored 
ictures were tacked to the railing at the top of 
¢ blackboard with the red and green Christmas 
immings above. 

The pie was a surprise to the class. It was 
ale ina galvanized washtub, which a merchant 
nly lent us. A gift for each pupil, carefully 
Tapped and tied, was the “plum.” <A grocer 
plied a bag of fragments of cork from his 
‘of Malaga grapes. The packages were 


riod 1 
ied ft 


‘by being placed in layers alternating with 


layers of cork. The “crust” was a large sheet of 
dark wrapping paper cut to fit the top and deco- 
rated slightly with black crayola. 


On blank cards I had written the names of 
Mother Goose characters and had pasted on the 
back of each a Red Cross stamp. Our class being 
larger than Mother Goose’s family, we drew upon 
some of our favorite stories for characters. 


The “tickets” were placed in a box with the 
stamp uppermost. The children formed a line, 
and as they passed the teacher’s desk, each took 
a ticket. When all were seated the “pie” was 
produced and Mother Goose and Jack Horner 
were called to the front to take charge. A cover 
was removed from the portion of the blackboard 
in the rear of the pie and the children read the 
inscription : 


Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

Eating a Christmas pie. 

He said: “Children, come 
And pull out a plum, 

And be just as happy as I.” 
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Mother (,008e, who h ippened to be a boy, and 


Jack Horner, who proved to be a girl, to the great 


amusement of all, tioned themselves on each 
side of the “pie” which had been placed on a box 
and labeled, by m« ota large placard tacked to 
the end of a var 

The teacher called the names one at a time 
and the owner came for ward, deposited his ticket 
in the box from which it had been taken and 


under the direction of Jack and Mother Goose, 


pulled 4 plum from the cork and took his seat to 
\Mluch of the the 


| mist of names. “Beauty” was a long, 


investigate fun came from 


accident: 


lanky, awkward boy, and the children shouted 
with amusement when he came forward. “The 
Beast” proved to be the daintiest, prettiest girl 


in the room 

The tickets were used a few weeks later as an 
oral I:nglish lesson when each drew a card and 
told 


peated the rhyme 


what he could about the character or re- 
It was boys against girls in 
the contest, the girls winning by several points. 

Altogether, our party was most successful and 


it was “something different.” 


Our Happiest Christmas 


By Ruta O. DYER 

[t is very difficult to think of any one Christ- 
mas as the happiest of our existence, but such a 
thing was made possible in our schoolroom of 
fifty first-grade children. 

‘or some time I had noticed a spirit of selfish- 
among the children. 


ness growing They repre- 


sented a class that did not know what it was to 


let a single wish go ungratified, for they came 


from the wealthiest homes of the city. 


\s the 


Christmas season approached such ex- 
pressions as these were heard: “I know what I'll 
Chri 


for stmas;” “Santa Claus will bring me 


ret 


just what I want.” “My gifts will be the best 
that money : 

For many weeks they had been anticipating 
a large tree in the room, from which 
source more presents would be added to the al- 
ready large number at home; so they were sur- 


prised when I announced that we would have a 


new kind of Christmas tree this year, known as 
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the “Unselfish Tree,” and that each child migh 
contribute to it by bringing what he considered 
the prettiest thing on his Christmas tree at home 

Such a wealth of ornament as we received an¢ 
such wonderful gifts! These were given to th 
children found much more pleasure in witnessing 
the joy their gifts brought than they could pos 
sibly have obtained from keeping them. 

At the the 
yearly visit of Santa Claus. 


base of tree we featured th 
This gracious saint 
was seated in a toy sleigh to which his splendid 
reindeer were harnessed. Under the boughs o/ 
the tree small houses were placed, representing 
the homes Santa Claus would visit. Soft white 
cotton with artificial snow sprinkled over it made ¢ 
the scene more wintry, and a zigzag fence en- 


closing it all kept the material intact. 





My littleshousehold always point to this Christ 
mas as the happiest Christmas they ever had, b 
cause it was the most unselfish. B| 

Celebrating Birthdays 
By ZeLt1a C. WILEY 

“Andy is so ‘smiley’ this morning! Do you 
know why? sa 

“This is his birthday. Isn’t that fine! 

Dt 

“How ‘old are you, Andy? Eight years old: a 
What a fine big boy you are getting to be! hall 

“T should like to see your name on the board broth 
to-day in some pretty color. What color sha “H 
I use?” - 

So ne le 

Anpvy Brown, E1gHt YEARS OLD To0-Da 0 

nd th 

is written on the black board in Andy’s favortt hn 
color. 

Then we all stand. Andy steps out in trot! lannit 
and the following little verse, found in a mag ™ 
zine, is repeated in his honor: | 





“Here’s a clap for health, 





And one for wealth, 
And one our love to show; 


Here’s a clap for each of the years you 
lived, 


And one for you to grow.” 











wish him a happy birthday, to which 
is with a timid little “Thank you,” and 
ay” has begun. 


\\ ‘ 
\\ ( ‘ 


Oy “\ndy’s Day” we sing the songs he likes 
the games he chooses; Andy reads 

‘+s to the words first, waters the flowers 

he fish. In short, everything is done 


; day 2n especially eventful and happy 


scene is re-enacted many times dur- 
for as the days come and go there 
birthdays. Little things are done — 
in the same way —to make the day 
pleasant for the child whose birth- 


2 


\nd we come to feel that birthday 
very happy day and we want to do all 
to make it that way. 
ber the teacher may talk to the little 
thing like this: 
he best birthday of all comes in the fourth 
school month and that is Christ’s Birthday — 
mas Day. Christ is not on earth now, so 
not do the things to make His day a happy 
for our little friends. What 
do to make His day a glad one? He lived 
the whole world and loves every one and 
erything in it, and if the whole world were 
on Christmas Day, then He, too, would 
We cannot do it all, but let us make 
ust as much of the world happy as we can. We 
with our papas and mammas, our 
att PMbrothers and sisters and our friends. 


that we do 


be happy 
old! 


hall begin 


“He has told us that not only what we do for 
he people on the earth, but even what we do for 
he least thing that lives, we do for Him, so we 
lust not forget our pets, our horses and cows 
| the birds.” 

‘hus, “What I can do,” rather than “What I 
| get,” was the keynote of our Christmas 


han 


‘ow you know how we felt. 
/know what we did? 


Would you like 


Ne decorated our room, made little gifts, 
little Christmas tree and prepared a 
ogra all to our 


hart Mas, brothers and sisters and friends happy. 


make papas and 


ered our pets. Bowser had a very 


dinner, Pussy Cat had a saucer 
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of cream, Old Dobbin and Bossy Cow had an 
extra armful of hay and a heaping measure of 
oats and Peter Rabbit feasted on Cabbage leaves 
and celery tops. 

That was the best of all! 
We chose 
the beautiful sycamore in the front school-yard 


And then the birds! 
We made a Christmas tree for them. 


for the tree and some of the older members of 
the Bird Club helped us. Bunches of Kaffir corn, 
millet, raw bones, and pans and baskets filled with 
suet, cracked corn, oats and nuts were fastened 
to its branches. The weather was cold, there 
was snow on the ground, so food was scarce and 
there were birds in the sycamore almost all the 
time. The ones we saw oftenest were Mr. B. C 
Chickadee, Friend Old Red-Head, 
Nut-Hatch handsome Cardinal. 
Chatterer, the red squirrel, who lived in the next 


Downy, 
Flicker, and 
block, also visited the tree many times for food 

| might add that we kept the pans and baskets 
filled with food until warm weather came again. 

And now I have told you how we did our bi 
to help make the whole world happy on Christ- 
mas Day, 1916. 


More Christmas Fun 
By Puera B. Ropison 


Our “Christmas Fun” of 1915 (see page 48, 
December, 1916) proved such a decided success 
that I yielded to the wishes of the pupils, and 
parents as well, and repeated “the fun” in 1916, 
substituting several different games and contests. 
Our little invitations took the shapes of brownies 
and kewpies. The patterns I got from Decem- 
ber, 1916, Normal Instructor Primary Plans 
(page 19). I cut off the stand or base and folded 
the paper — not cut it — at the top. We had great 
fun making them, for when we did so we read 
“The Adventures of a Brownie.” 
Literature Series, No. 38). 





( Instructor 


Our schoolroom was decorated in the usual 


Christmas dress. The sand-table represented 
Santa’s home and Santa starting on his journey, 
as given in the December, 1916, issue of Normal 
Instructor Primary Plans. The Christmas tree 
was a beauty in its gay dress of bells, stars and 


candy canes, but the chief center of attraction 


was the huge snowman made of hat boxes and 
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cotton. The barnyard beneath the tree filled with 
cut-out squirrels, bears, ducks, etc., was much ap- 
preciated by the parents, who viewed the individ 
ual work of their own little boy or girl with 
much interest. 

Now to the “fun.” 

“Poor Pussy” caused much laughter as the 
third grade boys tried their best to be the best 
“Pussy.” One boy played Pussy while the rest 
of the boys played rats. Pussy Cat meowed 
piteously at each rat and in return the rat stroked 
Pussy’s head and said, “Poor Pussy!” five times 
without smiling. If the rat smiled, and it was 
mighty hard not to smile, he fell out of the game, 
and Pussy kept on till each rat was “dead,” re- 
ceiving a stuffed cat for killing all the rats. 

“Quack, Quack” was played by the third grade 
girls, who stood in a row or circle with “Quack” 
blindfolded. The circle revolved about Quack 
until she knocked on the floor with her cane and 
said “Quack, Quack,” pointing to some other 
player, who in return grasped the cane and an- 
swered back “Quack, Quack” in a disguised voice. 
[If Quack guessed all the players in ten minutes 
or less she was to receive a metal duck which 
“Quacked.” Our Quack wasn’t successful so no 
prize was awarded. 

The “Cockatoo Contest” was repeated from 
last year. 

The “Gumdrop Chew” was funny. Fifteen 
gumdrops strung separately on stout threads one 
and one-half yards long were given to the second 
grade pupils, who at a given signal took one end 
of the thread in their mouths and collected the 
thread in their mouths until the gumdrops were 
reached. Of course no hands were used. The 
best “chewer” or the one reaching the gumdrop 
first received the prize, a necklace of pink and 


white gumdrops 


The “Cranberry Race” was enjoyed by th 
first grade tots. Each player was given a tile 
and the players were divided into groups 
five. On each ruler each youngster placed fiy 
cranberries and tried to carry them to a boy! 
placed on a desk fifteen feet distant. The oye 
out of each group who carried and dropped jj 
the most cranberries received a large candy ty 


as a prize. 


“Santa Claus’ Reins” was very exciting. Thre 
pieces of white tape about an inch wide and of 
the length of the schoolroom were held by thre 
girls of the third grade. Three other girls wit 
scissors at a given signal cut the tape in haf 
lengthwise. The girl who reached the opposite 
end of the tape first received the prize, a tiny 


pair of scissors. 


The “Grab Bag” for the wee ones was repeatel 
from last year, but instead of a stocking a big 
bag hung around Mr. Snowman’s neck contained 
the candy toys, wrapped in wax paper, for which 
the little ones grabbed. 


Last, but not least, was “Jack Horner’s Chris: 
mas Pie” made out of a round hat box and cor: 
ered with red crepe paper and trimmed in ever 
greens. Each grade in turn gathered around tit 
“pie” and recited, 


“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

Eating a Christmas pie; 

He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum 
(A Mother Goose “Stamp-kraft” book’ 


hd ”” 


And said, ‘What a good boy am I 
As I looked at the happy faces of my 10 
going home with their “plums,” I said to 
self, “Yes, it is worth while.” Try it, and you 


say the same. 











. 
1 plum 
I 


book q 
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Easily Made Christmas Tree Ornaments 





By LYDIA M. GOODRICH 





In Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


ticipation of Christmas gaiety and mer- 
t has already reached us. Let us make the 
; tree and our rooms glow with glitter- 
ts fashioned by ingenious childish fin- 
t minimum expenditure of money. 
SILVER PAPER ICICLES 
icicles may be made from one-inch strips 
paper fourteen inches long, rolled like old- 
hioned lamp-lighters. Bits of tin-foil from 
adies, bottle tops or the florist’s shop, may be 
| to cover them if silver paper is not available. 
BriGHT COLORED PAPER SPIRALS 
(ut a three-inch circle of stiff, vividly colored 
yer, around and around, until you reach the 
enter. A nut covered with tin-foil, a pine cone 
rasmall red apple tied to the center by a cord 
vill weigh the whorl down until it hangs a taper- 


ing spiral, springing up and down every time the 
tree is touched. 


Canby Boxes 


Candy boxes may be made from red or green 
vallpaper, if colored papers cannot be secured. 
some child will be able to bring a partly used 
roll from home, which will supply the class. Cut 
his paper in one-half inch strips and paste diag- 

lly across a six by nine piece of paper. Roll 

his in tube form, and insert the bottom. A lid 

y be made by drawing a circle one-fourth inch 

‘ger in diameter, and pasting it into a one-inch 

nd coiled and pasted for the sides. 


By making 
boxes from three by five-inch paper, and 
ituting marshmallow heads, capped with red 
we-paper, you provide harlequin funmakers 
ch prove very amusing. 

ed paper sides transform any small box into 
‘leigh, which will be received with rousing 
‘ers 1f some mother will bake cookies with 
hich to fill it. 


Paper Hotty CHaINns AND WREATHS 
Holly: . 
“olly wreaths and chains, made from wall- 


‘Per give a festive air to rooms and corridors. 


Teach the children to rub the paste until the sur- 
face of the paper glistens as if wet with water, 
rather than to use it thick or lumpy. Then hold 
the lapped strip a minute between thumb and 
forefinger, and the chain will never come tum- 
bling down. 


Paper bags, such as grocers use, may be won- 
derfully transformed for Christmas use. If it is 
not desirable to have them saved at home and 
brought to school, they may be made in the class- 
room from shelf paper. 


The tops become very decorative, if they are 
pointed, scalloped or fringed. A unit symbolizing 
Christmas serves as an appropriate decoration. 
Cut it from red or green paper, and paste it on 
one side of the bag. 


A ten-cent ball of red cord will tie fifty such 
bags, after they are filled with candies, cookies or 
popcorn. 


PorpcorRN ORNAMENTS 


Popcorn wreaths are very novel, particularly 
if dusted with diamond dust. The popcorn 
should be at least a day old before it is strung, 
and it is better to string it on short lengths of 
thread. Bend a wire or length of willow branch 
into a circular form, and cover well with green 
moss or pine needles. Then wind the strands of 
popcorn about the foundation until it is well cov- 
ered. At intervals, groups of kernels may be 
stained with red ink. Diamond dust again proves 
very effective, if used sparingly. 


How To FASTEN THE ORNAMENTS TO THE TREE 


These various ornaments may be attached to 
the tree by small invisible hairpins or black 
threads. Plan to hang the larger and heavier 


ornaments near the bottom of the tree. If gilt or 


silver paper can be obtained, small paper stars 
may be cut and joined with thread, so as to form 
a network of stars to throw over the top of the 
tree. 
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Art Department 





Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Miss Mary B. Baughman, Richmond, Virginia 


Raphael 


Raphael's birthplace was at Urbina, a little 
town l ful Apennines. 

ris vefore him was an artist and was 
poor as the artist proverbially is, though his 
famous son became wealthy and greatly sought 
after. ‘Th aT of work accomplished in 
his short life ama Raphael died in 1520, 
at the ave Ol thirty even. 

Had he not been noted as an artist, the world 
would have remembered him as one of the 
yreat students lf one must formulate his 


genius, one would say it was the genius of 


accumulation — the transformation of patient 
scholarship into the triumphant power of the 
master craftsman. 

Always he kept close to nature, transforming 
and perfecting it by a thousand retouchings 
filled with purity of ideal, sweetness and dig 


nity. See the noble tenderness of Mary, the 


unity, the faultless exclusion of all that does 


not belong to its main purpose. 

Loving and revering his instructors, he, in 
At the age of 
twenty-five he left the more quiet cities and en 


turn, was always much beloved. 


tered into the life of Rome, the great city of the 
popes. Michelangelo was already in high favor 
there, and for the remainder of Raphael’s life 
he paces the same streets with that grim artist 
who was so great a contrast with himself, and 
for the first time in his life, his attitude toward 
a gift different from his own is not that of a 
but of a rival. 


scholar, In great, powerful 


Rome —the capital of all Christendom — he 
comes for the first time under the full influence 
of the antique world, and finds pagan art, pagan 
life, and is henceforth an enthusiastic archacol 
ogist. On his coming to Rome he is authorized 
by a papal bull to inspect all ancient marbles, 
with a view to their adoption 

t] 


inscriptions, ete., 
into new buildings then 


pre ype sed 


his life, as we read it, seems hasty 4 


Now 
perplexed, full of undertakings, of vast wi 
not alway) s to be completed, of almost in Poss 
ble demands on his industry —in a world 
rreathless competition amid a great compa 


Ot spectators, 


| and for great reward. Here \ 


find him in a multiplicity of engagement 


wealthy, variously decorated, a courtier, 
always he was forcing into his brief spac 
vears, more than naturally falls to a long lif 


\Ve 


brain and eye and hand suddenly fail in t! 


may follow him along various roads 1 


very midst of his work. But we can foll 
him along each endeavor distinctly - at 

end of one is Galatea — at the end of another 
the maryelous frescoes of the Farnese pala 
that far from exhausts his knowledge of ant 
quity, or his interest and control of it. At tl 
end of a third we behold his unfinished pictur 
of the Transfiguration, and that series of Bib 
cal scenes in the Loggia of the Vatican, whic! 
are called by some Rome’s Bible. 

\bout this time the great German reformer 
Luther, born the same year Raphael was, came 
to Rome, to find nothing admirable there. 

\s Luther popularized Scripture, so di 
Raphael popularize it for even a larger world 
and bring men face to face with the Bible 
it is in all its variety of delight and incident 














\nother phase of Raphael’. genius glows 
with his painted philosophy in the Parnassts 


and the school of Athens. 











Sut let us turn for a moment to his symbol 





paintings, such as the Deliverance of Pete! 
from Prison, or the Sistine Madonna. Int 

last picture, it is worth while to look at it fo" 
a moment without thinking of its meaning, 

paying much attention to the beauty of U 
figures, but just to see how the greal painte! 
has managed masses and laws of cot 
he shape of the whole is a comb 
that 





suggest strels 


pyramids 


pyramids 








nt 


tary retirement. 
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iy, and yet lightness by the rising 
eding of the lines. You see that 
from the shoulders of the two at- 
ires would meet at the Virgin’s 
apex of the pyramid. The curtains 
ect, by being drawn aside in such 
make these lines more evident. 


NI 
oy 


In the lower half of the picture the lines in 
the draperies of the kneeling saints taper to an 
imaginary point between the heads of the 
cherubs, forming a second inverted triangle. 


The entire painting is a masterly piece of 
art. 


Mrs. C. 


D. PENNYPACKER. 


Among the Colleges 





GINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Francis H. Smith, who retired last June 
of Secondary Mathematics at the Vir- 


\filitary Institute, died at his home in Lexing- 

vember 7th. In making official announce- 

his death, General E. W. Nichols, Superin- 

the Institute, issued the following state- 
November 8th: 

becomes the sad duty of the Superintendent 

and cadets the death of 


1iounce to officers 


nel Francis H. Smith, Professor of Secondary 


matics in the Virginia Military Institute up to 
i917, at which time ill health prompted his 


‘olonel Smith passed away at his residence on 


her Avenue at 10:15 o’clock last night. 


“Associated 


with this faithful officer for over 
vears, his departure comes to the Superinten- 
: both a personal and an official bereavement. 
usands of old cadets the announcement will 
with a distinct shock. 
on the Institute grounds, reared in the 
the Superintendent, General Francis H. 
se son he was, and whose name he bore, 
tl Richmond during the 
pring of ’65 as a member of the corps of 
later serving the Institute in various 
trust and confidence, Francis H. Smith, 
1 more of the Institute, more of Insti- 


e line around 


s 


ns, more of the aims and purposes of its 
founders, more, indeed, of its atmos- 
sprit de corps, more of those intangible 
mstitute the pride and glory of the 
vell as the heritage of its eleves and 
any one of the old cadets of this or 


Institute was inordinate, and 
ost to a mania. 


for the 


s gone from us; and the name of Fran- 

, father and son, actively associated with 
from its foundation to the present day, 

| of seventy-eight years, remains to us as a 


| as a priceless heritage. 


ne was faithful.” 


In a recent letter to General Nichols relative to a 
ruling of the Secretary of the Navy in the matter 
of appointments as second lieutenant in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, Major-General George Barnett, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, took occasion to state 
that all reports concerning the large number of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute graduates now holding com- 
missions in the Marine Corps say that they are meet- 
ing the duties which they are called upon to perform 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

In view of the fact that many unusually qualified 
men, both by character and training, have enlisted 
in the Marine Corps, General Barnett recommended 
to the the Navy that in future va- 
cancies in the various grades of officers be filled by 
promotion from the enlisted men. Secretary Daniels, 
acting on this recommendation, recently issued an 
order to that effect. 


Secretary of 


In concluding his letter to General Nichols, Gen- 
eral Barnett says: “I desire to thank you for the 
interest you have taken in the Marine Corps, and to 
state that in case it is decided to change the present 
regulations and allow the appointment of graduates 
of the distinguished military colleges, I will be very 
glad indeed to call upon your institute for further ap- 
pointments.” 

The Institute has the distinction of having been 
asked to furnish forty-four candidates for the third 
series of officers’ training camps to be conducted by 
the War Department, January sth to April 5, 1918. 
General Nichols has issued an announcement calling 
on those graduates and undergraduates who desire 
to apply for these appointments to make application 
in person or in writing to the professor of military 
science, Colonel George A. Derbyshire. Blank forms 
may be obtained on application to the post adjutant 
at the Institute, Captain Coulbourn. 

The graduates of these new training camps who 
may be so recommended will be listed as eligible for 
commission as second lieutenants and will be com- 
missioned as vacancies occur. 


- 


The resignation of Captain Francis Bell, in order 


that he might accept a commission in the United 
States Army, has been accepted by the Academic 
Prof.*George L. Barton, of the Department 


Board. 
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of Latin at the University of Virginia, has been 
elected to succeed to the vacancy and has been as- 
Captain 


signed to the Latin here. 


W. R. 


ment of Mathematics. 


Department of 
Goodwin has been transferred to the Depart- 


After a period of faithful service, Colonel Henry 
C. Ford has resigned as graduate manager of the 
V. M. I. Athletic 
ceeded in that position by Major M. F. Edwards. 


Association. He has been suc- 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
November 14, 1917. 


The new course in orientation is proving very 


interesting and helpful to the large class taking it. 
It is given to all new students of certain rank, and is 
intended to help them in finding themselves in rela- 
tion to their new surroundings, to supply such in- 
formation and methods as will make their study and 
use of the library more productive, and to supply 
some principles of guidance in their choice of courses 
and careers 

At the last general faculty meeting Miss Bell pre- 
sented a most helpful outline of articles in recent 
periodicals of interest to different depart- 
ments; Professor Heatwole discussed academic free- 
dom; and Dr. Sanger and President Burruss gave in- 


special 


structive outlines of methods and values in scientific 
tests. 

At a rally in Harrisonburg last Sunday to raise 
money for the Y. M. C. A. war work, the Normal 
Glee Club, under the direction of Miss Edna Shaffer, 
took a most effective part. The students and teach- 
ers of the school have already subscribed $700.00 to 
this work, as promoted by the Y. W. C. A. 

The October issue of the Normal Bulletin, our 
school magazine, is eliciting much favorable notice. 
The more than one hundred pages are filled with 
articles of timely character that will be read with in- 
terest by the teachers of the State and by all persons 
connected with educational life and progress. 

Weekly assembly talks have been made during the 
past month by Miss Gregg, Professor Dingledine and 
Dr. Wayland on “Women’s Work in the War,” 
“Some Good Things of the War,” and “Our Debt to 
the Ideal,” respectively. 

‘Under the direction of Miss Corbett and Pro- 
fessor Little the resources of the Normal School 
campus are being utilized more fully this session 
than ever before. The apples in the orchards, the 
cabbage, potatoes, and beans from the truck patches 
are all given a value in with 
the need of the times. Somewhere in a remote cor- 
ner it is said that pigs and chickens thrive in a 


being keeping 


happy state of peace. 

A number of our teachers and students are mak- 
ing preparations to attend the Thanksgiving confer- 
annual gatherings are 


Roanoke. These 


ence at 


looked forward to for their social and fraternal jp. 
terest as well as for their value in lines more tech. 


nically educational. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


At the University of Virginia the Second Liberty 


A total o 


Bond campaign was heartily supported. 


over $40,000 was subscribed by the students, faculty 


employees and organizations of the University, 4 
week of intense effort following a mass meeting of 
the students brought a 
University’s reputation for honor and patriotism, 

The Y. M. C. A. campaign to secure funds for 
the support of war work Y. M. C. 
than 


result which sustains the 


A.’s resulted jr 


the contribution of more Virginia’s quota 


$10,000. \n average of $14.00 per man was sub- 
scribed. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at the Uni- 
versity will soon be fitted out with uniforms. Bids 
for the contract to make the uniforms were received 
from four local dealers, and that of J. B. & W.H 
Woods Company accepted. The uniforms will cost 
$27.00 each, the United States Government returning 
$14.00 to each purchaser. Measurements have been 
taken and the uniforms are expected to arrive before 
Regular manual of arms with army rifles 
A bugle corps has beer 


Christmas. 
is given in drill every day. 
organized. 

The annual fall dances were replaced this year by 
benefit dances arranged by the ladies of the, neigh- 
hood for the raising of a recreation fund for the sol- 
diers of Base Hospital No. 41. The first dance, given 
on October 25th, was a military ball, at which Col 
J. A. Cole, commandant, and Mrs. E, A. Alderman, 
wife of the president of the university, led the march 
The second, on October 26th, was a formal dance, 
and the third, on Saturday evening, was an informal 
affair. Admission to each was $2.00 and the aggre 
gate reached $800. Many girls from the schools and 
communities nearby attended. 

Enlistment for the Base Hospital Unit is now 
complete, and orders from the Government art 
awaited to leave for France. Dr. W. H. Goodwin 
is in charge of the unit, which includes 250 persoms 
in the capacities of doctors, nurses, cooks, mechat 
ics, etc. It is probable that the departure for France 
will not take place until the first of next year. 

The University of Virginia Alumni Bureau 
Paris, France, opened on October 2oth in the Royal 
Palace Hotel, in conjunction with the American Unt 
versity Union in France. Lewis D. Crenshaw, alum 
December 





secretary, will leave the University about 
Ist to take charge of Virginia’s work at the bureau 


“College Hour” was celebrated November 


when the students assembled in Cabell Hall. Dea® 
R. H. Dabney, speaking on the “Elements of ¥® 
many’s Strength,” delivered the address of the cay 


President Alderman gave a brief talk. 
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George L. Barton, Jr., instructor in Greek and 
latin, accepted a position at the Virginia Military 
institute, leaving October 3oth. His place was filled 
by Ernest Lehman. E. T. Browne, instructor in 
mathematics, and recently elected president of the 
18 class, left November 12th to enter the coast 
stillery service. No definite successor has been en- 


gaged. 


Professor Ivey F. Lewis won the singles tennis 
championship by defeating F. R. Smith in the Uni- 
versity tournament. 


The second-vear men won the inter-class track 
meet, with the third-year, first-year and fourth-year 
teams following in order. No varsity track teams 
will be organized this year. Baseball and basketball 
.re conditional upon the financial success of the foot- 
ball team, which has made a worthy record thus far. 
Itdefeated Emory and Henry 26-0, tied Penn. Fresh- 

defeated Belmont Athletic Club, and is sched- 
led to play North Carolina at Petersburg Novem- 
er 24th 
W. C. WILKES. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


\t a joint meeting of representatives from the 
iaculty and student body it was decided that the 
school would contribute $500.00 to the student friend- 
After the school had been informed 
as to the purpose and need of this fund by instruc- 
tive lectures from Miss Margaret Flenniken, field sec- 
retary of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Dr. Seely Thompkins, of Cincinnati, and Dr. Douglas 
treeman, of Richmond, a mass meeting of the stu- 

s and faculty was held, at which an interesting 
patriotic program was rendered by students of the 
school. After the program, every one was given an 
pportunity to contribute to this worthy cause. The 

nount contributed now exceeds $500.00. 


ship war fund. 


President Russell has made patriotic addresses 
at the County Teachers’ Association, Lancaster 


‘ourt House, November Ist; at Heathsville, Novem-. 


‘er nd before the Northumberland County Teach- 
ig Association, and at Ely’s Ford, Spotsylvania 
Lounty, October 28th. 


Dean Chandler spoke in the interest of the 
tavilion for tubercular teachers at Catawba at the 
lollowing places: Poquoson, York County, October 
20th; Cheriton, Northampton County, October 12th; 
Spotsylvania, November 2nd; Stevenson, King and 
woeen County, November oth; Fredericksburg, No- 
‘ember 16th; Newport News, October 1oth; War- 
“wv, November 22nd; Montross, November 23rd. 
‘tachers of the First District have responded gen- 


erously to this call; more than $1,500.00 has been sub- 
scribed by them up to date. 


The local chapter of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was organized November 12th. Miss Ethel 
Black and Miss Mary S. Gammon were elected dele- 
gates to the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Roanoke. President Russell, Dean Chandler, 
Miss Gammon, Miss Black, Mr. Chiles and Miss 
Keller attended the Roanoke Conference. 


At the meeting of the Spotsylvania Teachers’ In- 
stitute, held on November 2nd, under the direction 
of Superintendent J. H. Chiles, three of the teachers 
of the Normal School were present and contributed 
to the program. 


Dean Chandler presented the cause of the Ca- 
tawba pavilion for tubercular teachers in Virginia. 
Miss Gammon, of the English Department, made a 
short address on “The War and the School Teacher,” 
suggesting various ways in which the teacher may 
plan the work of the school so as to develop and 
cultivate in the child a spirit of patriotism and loy- 
alty. Professor Bunyan Y. Tyner, of the Department 
of Education, spoke on “Education through Ex- 
perience,” uring the teachers to correlate school work 
with the various school and outside activities. 


The Russell Literary Society, through its execu- 
tive committee and faculty advisory committee, has 
planned an interesting course of study for the school 
year, focusing attention on questions of vital interest 
in connection with the great war. The program in- 
cludes such subjects as a study of the Red Cross 
Movement, the Liberty Loans and the War Tax, the 
National Council of Defense, the Mobilization of 
Our Army and Navy, the Army Cantonments and 
Naval Stations, the Allies, Patriotic Songs of the 
Warring Nations, the War in Song and Story. 


The society has undertaken a considerable bit of 
hand work to be done through the local chapter of 
the Red Cross Society, and will organize at once as 
a unit. One or two evenings in each month are de- 
voted to this work, and the members of the society 
are divided into groups for knitting, sewing, and 
other forms of work. Already fifteen sweaters and 
several pairs of wristlets are well under way. While 
needles and scissors are flying in this patriotic work, 
there is an informal discussion of current events, 
and occasionally some member of the society reads 
a story or war poem. 


At the last regular meeting of the society, it was 
voted unanimously that the society should adopt and 
care for a French orphan, and a committee is now 
corresponding about the details necessary for accom- 
plishing this. 


The year’s work promises to be most interesting, 
and the members are entering upon it with a keenness 
of enthusiasm that is contagious. 
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The Appalachian School Improvement Founda- 
tion, of which Prof. W1 E. Gilbert, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, is Secretary, is receiving an 
unusually large number of calls for speakers and en- 
tertainers 1 chools and communities in the western 


and central part of the State This foundation has 


a large list of volunteer speakers and lecturers who 
render their service fre \ Normal School Bulle- 
tin, explaining the work of the Appalachian School 
Improvement Foundati will be sent free on appli- 
cation to Pr Wm. E. Gilbert, East Radford. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Southern Association, Dr. q. P. Mc- 
Connell was made Vice-President and Chairman of 
the ‘Pioneering 
The next annual m« 
A la., late in March, 1918 


gram is being prepared. 


Education 


Committee” for the coming 
held at 
A very strong pro- 


year. 
eting will be Birming- 
ham, 


The members of the faculty have been very ac- 


] 


tive in Red Cross and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


ciation work. Several members of the faculty have 
been called upon to deliver addresses in various parts 
of the 


paigns and 


State in with Red Cross cam- 


connection 
Young Men’s 
movements. Dr. J. P. McConnell has been appointed 


Christian Association 
a member of the National Speakers’ Bureau, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, with jurisdiction over twelve counties 
The 


members 


and cities in the region adjacent to Radford. 
Red 


during 


campaign for 


Seve ral 


Cross plans a strong 


Christmas week members of the 
faculty will participate in this campaign in the various 
counties in this section of the State. 

The \ 
carrying on a campaign to raise money for the Stu- 
dent Young Women’s work. 
The students already contributed liberally to 
several funds in connection with war work and the 


Women’s Christian Association is 


oung 
Christian Association 
have 
emergency work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association 

i2th W. J. Bryan will deliver in 
the auditorium of the Normal School his 
address on “Mother and Child — Breaking of Home 
Ties.” A distinguished lecturers 
are scheduled to appear at the Normal School during 


On December 
famous 


large number of 


the present session 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


On Friday, October 27th, the various classes of 
the Normal School made a remarkable impression 
with their floats in the Farmville Farm and School 
Fair Parade. The degree class of 1919 led the pro- 
cession bearing the flags of the Allies, the Senior 
Professional Class had a remarkable float represent- 


ing America’s participation in the war. France was 


represented by the class of 1919 with a portrayal of 
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Joan of Arc, followed by the banners of France an; 
The next float was thi 


twelve Red Cross nurses. 


of the school’s first aid class. Then followed 4 
Britain, Belgium, Rugg; 


and Japan. The Training School students also cays}; 


representing the cause of 
the inspiration and had several floats in miniatyy: 
Dr. Mary E. Brydop 


School Physician, and Miss Gertrude Barto, Dire, 


representing war activities. 
of Physical Education, largely directed the prepara- 
tion of the floats. 


Prof. G. T. Somers and Prof. S. P. Duke, of th 
Department of Education, addressed the. teachers of 
\melia county at their meeting on Saturday, Octo! 


28th, at Amelia Court 


Miss Mary D. Miss Stubbs, of the 
Rural Education Department, took part in the teach- 


House. 


Pierce and 
ers’ meeting held in Keysville on November 
Miss 
tion,” 
“Training for Citizenship in the 

Mrs. Neil B. 
Star Course, gave a delightful lecture to the student 


Pierce discussed “Problems in Rural Fd 


while Miss Stubbs addressed the teachers op 


Primary Grades 


Paulson, under the auspices of the 


body and townspeople on Tuesday evening, Nover 
ber 13th. 


The Normal School Auditorium was the scene 
a very significant mass meeting on Sunday evening 
November 11th, when eight hundred people met t 
discuss plans for raising Prince Edward’s quota 
the Y. M. C. A. War Fund. Dr. Jarman, Pres 
of the local committee, presided, and spoke or 
Top-Sergeant Lee, from 


purpose of the meeting. 


Camp Lee, then thoroughly aroused the audience 
with a graphic and forceful description of the way 
in which the Y. M. C. A. touches the soldier in the 
ranks. 


The Normal School’s contribution to the Student 
Friendship War Fund is now over $2,500.00 Prof 
J. M. Lear, who is leading the campaign, reports that 
this amount in many cases represents real sacrifices 
as the girls were requested not to ask their parents 
for additional money, but to cut the corners some 
where and amount of their contribution 
On Friday evening the students, under the directo 
of Miss nt 


save tl 


Head of the Music Department 
gave a high-class vaudeville performance in order 
raise more money for this cause and realized a cot 
siderable While the school was asked ' 
$1,000.00 it seems they will raise $3,000.00 


Munoz, 


sum. 


At a recent meeting of the Normal School Chap 
ter of the State Teachers’ Association, the member 
of the chapter voted to contribute to the Cata 
Pavilion, to be established at the Catawba 
torium, for teachers, the money that would have dé 
used in paying the expenses of the delegates | 
State Teachers’ Association. Misses Grace 
and Ilma Von Schilling were elected deleg 
the meeting to be held in Roanoke. 


Mix 
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\fiss [ima Von Schilling, of the Training School 
gaculty, who is president of the Grammar Grade 
Teachers’ Section of the State Teachers’ Association, 
- arranging a practical demonstration of the use of 
the various scientific scales of measurement at the 
»eeting in Roanoke. 

Prof, M. B. Coyner and Prof. S. P. Duke ad- 
ressed the teachers of Halifax county at their meet- 

zg in South Boston. 

The Normal School is unusually well represented 
s year at the annual meeting of the State Teach- 
‘Association. Dr. J. L. Jarman, our President, is 

of the Association; Prof. S. P. Duke, Di- 


ident 


School 
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rector of the Training School, is one of the Vice- 
Presidents, and will make an address before the Vir- 
ginia Society for the Study of Education; Miss Grace 
E. Mix is Chairman of the Kindergarten Section; 
Miss Ilma Von Schilling, President of the Grammar 
Grade Department; Miss Walker, Chairman of the 
Home Economics Section; Prof. Raymond V. Long, 
Chairman of the Industrial Arts Section; Prof. J. M. 
Lear, Chairman of the History Section; Prof. Thos. 
D. Eason, Chairman of the Science Section; while 
Prof. G. T. Somers and M. B. Coyner are on the 
program of the Virginia Society for the Study of 
Education. 


News 





HOME ECONOMICS 


Below we given extracts from the weekly field 
Miss Mabel Massey, of Mecklenburg 

ind Miss Juliet Gish, of Bedford County. 
had 


therings this week. 


very successful community 
At Union Level, a village of 
r eight dwellings in a good farming section, we 
1123 at the meeting. This meeting was gotten 
by the principal of the district high school, Miss 
Short and the County Home Demonstration Agent. 
\yvery popular Baptist minister presided; an Episco- 
| minister presented the cause of the Red Cross, 
the Home Demonstration Agent talked on “Food 


‘onservation.” 


have three 


\t Bracey, another village, the teacher in the 
land the County Home Demonstration Agent 

tk up the meeting. This is a peanut section, and 
teacher prepared as many peanut dishes as she 
The people had never seen peanuts prepared 

serve on the table before, and this feature added 
to the meeting. The County Home Demon- 

tion Agent spoke on “Food Conservation” and 
Mr Tucker, an Episcopal minister on “Red Cross 
\t Boydton the principal of the high school, Mr. 
een, presented the results of having the janitor care- 
'y save and weigh all bread and other foods thrown 
‘by the children at lunch. Twenty pounds of 
collected in five days and about ten 
. At this meeting the high school 
hap Biri brought war breads and meat substitutes that 
nbers ‘ey had prepared under the instruction of the 
wa “ounty Home Demonstration Agent. The Agent told 
i , of each dish; and, after the meeting 
‘“journcd invited them to try each dish. One man 
_— the crowd by remarking: “If that is the 


were 


nds of meat. 


he audience 


Mis 


‘st we will have to eat there is no kick coming.” 
At this mee ting the game warden presented a strong 
blea for the wild game for table use, killing only as 





much as could be used. He also helped to sound the 
death knell of the “yellow cur,” stating that to allow 
this animal to exist was a useless waste of food. 


MaBeL MASSEY 
Mecklenburg County 


Almost four whole days were given up this week 
to collecting from certain stores throughout the 
county the gifts that had been sent for the Red 
Cross, to be exhibited at the State Fair. Saturday 
these gifts were shipped to Richmond. 

Tuesday afternoon I judged ten canned products, 
preserves, jelly, pickle, bread, cake, etc., at the Wheat- 
land Community Fair. This fair opened on Wednes- 
day morning and was a wonderful success. The ex- 
hibits were splendid, the whole community came to- 
gether for the day, and to me the day seemed quite 
Never before had the community got- 
In the after- 
“Conser- 


worth while. 
ten together in such a splendid way. 
noon I talked to the women and girls on 
vation.” 

Last Sunday I heard that one of our farmers 
was quite ill, and that there was no one to be hired 
to help on the farm. Monday I visited the home and 
found that the neighbors were helping to harvest the 
crops as fast as they could. In looking over the 
farm, I came upon an eight-acre pea field. The vines 
were loaded with peas just ready to be gathered, but 
there was no one to gather them. So I went into 
town, got in touch with the Camp Fire guardians 
and girls, and as a result about fifty or sixty bushels 
have been gathered. The first afternoon, Wednes- 
day, eighteen were in the party. Saturday, twenty- 
five went. I took charge of the “Harvest Hands.” 
Friends lent their machines, the girls enjoyed it 
thoroughly, and the farmer folks are most grateful. 


Juvtet Gisu, 
Bedford County. 





ISO PHE 


VIRGINIA 


TIME FOR ESSAY CONTEST 


EXTENDED 


IN VIRGINIA 


Professor Chas. G. Maphis, Chairman for Vir- 
ginia of the prize contest organized by the National 
Board for Hist on the subject “Why 
the United States Is at War,” has been notified in 
a letter from Mr. W. G. Leland, the Secretary, that 


in order that all competitors in the prize essay con- 


rical Service 


tests in the various States may enter the contest on 
equal terms, it has been decided to extend the time 
of the closing of the cor 
and New Hampshire ti 
for other States. 


ipetitions in Virginia, Illinois 


January 1, 1918, the date set 


This postponement will give Virginia teachers a 
longer time for preparation and will also enable many 
who have not already entered the contest to do so. 
As the prizes are offered both for teachers in public 
high schools and public elementary schools, it is 
hoped that a large number will now take advantage 
For full inf: rmation 
Waldo G. Leland, Secretary National Board 


1133 Woodward Building, 


of this extension and enroll. 
address: 
for Historical Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committees to award the prizes are: 

Group A. For teachers in public high schools: 
Dr. Lindsay University, Va., Chairman; 
Prof. W. M. Hundley, Virginia Military Institute; 
Dr. J. W. Wayland, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Group B. For teachers in elementary schools: 
Prof. J. M. Lear, Farmville, Va., Chairman; Prof. 
W. E. Gilbert, East Radford, Va.; Miss Virginia M. 
Goolrich, Fredericksburg, Va 


Rogers, 


MUST SELL MORE SEALS 


WorkK AGAINST TuBERCULOSIS Dors Not 
CompaARE WetL With Tuat Dont 


By OTHER STATES 


VIRGINIA’S 


To bring up Virginia from her place of fourth in 
Class B among the ranks of the forty-four States, 
Miss Agnes D. Randolph, Executive Secretary stated 
recently that it would be necessary to sell at least 
2,000,000 of the 8,000.000 seals which have been al- 
loted to Virginia as her share of the year’s fund for 
fighting the Great White Plague. 


All of the tuberculosis work in the United States 
is supported by the sale of the Red Cross Christmas 
Seals. Through this means the campaign is carried 
on in every State. The seals do a manifold work — 
build camps and sanatoria, open dispensaries, support 
nurses, send tuberculous men and women to hospi- 
tals, conduct the educational campaign, and even 
furnish milk and eggs in some communities for the 
indigent consumptives. 


Miss Agnes D. Randolph, Ex-Secretary of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 


Virginia stated re- 
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cently that the need for funds was greater this year 
than ever before, since the number of men rejected 
because of tuberculosis by the exemption boards te 
approximately 1,000 for whom there was not a single 
vacant bed in the State. 


"County organizations are being formed under the 
Red Cross, the school leagues, and the school super- 
intendents and a fund for the care of tuberculous sol. 
diers will be raised in the State. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY TEACHERS MEET 


On September 29th, the teachers of Cumberland 
County met with Superintendent C. W. Dickinson 
at the Cumberland High School, signed contracts 
organized county and district teachers’ associations 
and elected delegates to the State convention. Mr 
J. M. Early was elected president of the county asso- 
ciation, with Miss Vivian Stonnell as secretary and 


treasurer. 


Miss Lowman and Miss Cragwall were elected as 
delegates to the convention at Roanoke. 


It was decided that each district association would 
take up and discuss some book on the reading course 


at their meetings. 


Miss Belle Burke, the supervisor of Goochland 
schools, gave a very profitable talk on “Food Con 
servation.” There were also helpful and instruc 
tive talks by Miss Pierce and Miss Stubbs. 


The school fair will be held November 16th at the 
Cumberland High School. 


With bright prospects for a successful school 


term the meeting adjourned. 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


DUNNSVILLE, Va., November 2, 1017 


EpUCATIONAL JOURNAL, Richmond, Va.: 


The Essex County Teachers’ Institute met in the 
courthouse in Tappahannock to-day with a full attend: 
ance and great interest. Division Superintendent Wm 
Gregory Rennolds presided and conducted the exerci 
with his usual dispatch and careful consideration of il 
that pertained to the labors of the session, both in the 
regular course of studies and in the entertainments 
in which the schools of the county will co-operate. Mis 
Lucy Terrell, who represents the State Board of Health 
made a touching and very effective appeal for aiding 
the invalid teachers by providing additional beds # 
Catawba especially for them. Her figures indicating 
the number of consumptives in the State and the num 
ber of “the draft,” who were rejected by the ext™ 
tion board was startling, and none less so the awit 
in France as to this disease. She ™™ 





conditions 
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iphtheria had been reduced in Virginia 

Much emphasis was placed on the necessity 

ual drinking cup. The institute, without 

voice, passed resolutions to raise at least 

1r every teacher in the county, and this 

e by entertainments in the various schools 
the children to take part and in that way 
interest in this excellent work. 


the county rally day will be one of the 

of entertainment the coming spring. Prof. W. 

\{ Acree, principal of the Dunnbrooke High School; 

\. D. Garland, principal of the Tappahannock 

s) School; Miss Lucy Madison, principal of the 

tre Cross High School, and Miss Clara Pearson 

med as the Committee on Program and Ar- 

ents for the rally day to report on the same at 
nuary meeting of the institute. 


A motion to the effect that there be a published 
f rules and regulations pertaining to rally day 
ces and that each contestant sign the same before 
g any contest was carried. This, it is expected, 
reyvent much disputation as to age ‘of contestants. 

Our rally days are great features in Essex. Crowds 

gather, not only from this county, but also from the 
ning counties and interest grows to fever heat 
ionally. 


Interest in the Red Cross movement was evidertced 
by the following resolutions : 


‘That we are heartily in sympathy with the Red 
Cross cause, and, further, that we will try to have one 
entertainment in each school in the county for the 

efit of the Red Cross fund, and that we will unite 
joint entertainment in Tappahannock 
during the session for the benefit of the cause.” 


and have one 


Rey. A. D. Daveson, principal Lloyds High School; 
. Garnett, principal Dunnsville High School; 
Miss Elsie of Dunnbrooke High School; Miss 
Josephine Crouch and Miss Catherine Ware, of the 
Tappahannock High School, were appointed as a com- 
tee to arrange for the joint entertainment. Each 
High School will “do its bit’ in a play, or tableau, or 
musical feature, and thus giving a co-operative diversity 
to the evening. A crowd is expected, for Essex is 
thoroughly alive to her duty to her sons “over there,” 
a well as to the sons of her neighbors who are bat- 
tling in a righteous cause. 


Kean, 


m 


As usual the Essex teachers and pupils will give a 
Confederate day entertainment at the historic court- 
‘ouse in Tappahannock during the early spring. The 
‘oceeds will go to the Daughters of the Confederacy 
hinds and passed on by them to the needy veterans, 
ad for other purposes connected with this worthy 
“use, in which is beautifully blended help for the liv- 
ig and honor for the dead of the Lost Cause. 


The Daughters of the Confederacy have a room in 
the courthouse which is a joy to the old soldiers and 
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an inspiration to the youth of our country, filled, as it 
is, with relics and pictures and volumes bearing on that 
sad and fratricidal struggle. There were twenty-six 
members of the county institute who were members 
of the State Teachers’ Association, and who paid up 
their dues for the coming year. Miss Sarah Dunn, of 
the Dunnsville High School, was elected president of 
the institute, and Miss Alice Mallory vice-president, 
and Wm. C. Garnett secretary-treasurer. 

Miss V. A. Owen, principal of the Howertons High 
School, was appointed as delegate to the Roanoke cor 
ference. 
President 


Miss SarAH Dunn, 


Wo. C. Garnett, Secretary. 


COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Va., November 30, 1917. 


ORANGE 
Locust GrRovE, 


The Orange County Teachers’ Association met in 
the Orange High School building Friday, October 26, 
1917. This first meeting of the school year 1917-18 was 
presided over by Supt. Cowherd. Following the calling 
of the meeting to order, these officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Prof. J. P. Will, of 
Orange High School; Vice-President, Prof. H. C. 
Ruffin, of Gordonsville High School; Secretary, Miss 
Mattie Wynne,sof Zoar High School; Treasurer, Miss 
Rosa Graves, of Somerset High School. 


Delegates to the Teachers’ Conference in Roanoke 
were chosen to represent the three departments of 
school work in the county. Prof. J. P. Will will repre- 
sent the high schools; Miss Marion Davis the grades 
and Miss Eula Hatcher the primary work. 


A motion was carried by the association to spend 
the surplus funds in the treasury for books in the 
reading course to be added to the collection begun last 
year, and which is kept for the benefit of the members. 


Supt. Cowherd gave a brief talk, beneficial to all 
and especially to the new members, concerning certi- 
ficates, term reports and conservation of food. 


Short, but interesting talks were made by Mr. A. B. 
Warren, chairman of the Orange County Red Cross 
Chapter, and by Mrs. J. W. Browning, chairman of the 
Orange Junior Red Cross, in which they explained 
the plan of organizing Junior Red Cross Chapters in 
every school. 


Trustee R. B. Browning commended the schools on 
their fair exhibits and wisely suggested that work on 
next year’s exhibits be begun now. Trustee Boxley 
gave some helpful suggestions on co-operation of 
teachers and trustees. 


The meeting was closed with a vigorous talk from 
Rev. Riley, county manager of the conservation cam- 
paign, as to how Orange could co-operate to help feed 
the world. 
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Our Letter Box 





Blacksburg, Va., 


Editor Journal: 


November 1, 1917. 


During the last summer Adjutant General H. P. 
McCain, of the War Department, Washington, D. C., 
mailed a circular letter to the schools and colleges 
throughout the country that had sent students to the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camps. 

The letter appears to me to be so important that 
I wish it could be read by every teacher in schools 
and colleges in the United States. I might add that 
I wish it could be read by every parent also. 

It has occurred to me that the readers of THE Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon will be interested in this 
letter 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. D. EGGLESTON 
President 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Adjutant General’s Office 


Washington 


August 28, 1917. 
Dear Sir 

Believing it might be interesting and helpful to 
schools and colleges in the present emergency, your 
attention is invited to the following observations of 
a candidate at one of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camps, as to the probable causes of the considerable 
number of rejections of candidates for reserve offi- 
cers at the training camps. 

Perhaps the most glating fault noted in aspirants 
to the Officers’ Reserve Corps and one that might be 
corrected by proper attention in our high schools, 
preparatory schools and colleges might be character- 
ized by the general word, “Slouchiness.” I refer to 
what might be termed a mental and physical indif- 
ference. I have observed at camp many otherwise 
excellent men who have failed because in our school 
system sufficient emphasis is not placed upon the 
avoidance of this mental and physical handicap. In 
the work of the better Government Military Schools 
of the world this slackness in thought, presentation 
and bearing is not tolerated because the aim of all 
military training is accuracy. At military camps 
throughout the country mental alertness, accuracy, 
in thinking and acting, clearness in enunciation, sure- 
ness and ease of carriage and bearing must be in- 
sisted upon, for two reasons; that success may be as~ 
sured as nearly as human effort can guarantee it 
with the material and means at hand, and that price- 
less human lives may not be criminally sacrificed. 
Only by the possession of the qualities referred to 
does one become a natural leader. 


A great number of men have failed at camp ty. 
cause of inability to articulate clearly. A man who 
cannot impart his idea to his command in clear djs. 
tinct language, and with sufficient volume of voice ty 
be heard reasonably far, is not qualified to giy 
commands upon which human life will depend. Many 
men disqualified by this handicap might have becom 
officers under their country’s flag had they bee 
properly trained in school and college. It is to 
hoped, therefore, that more emphasis will be placed 
upon the basic principles of elocution in the train. 
ing of our youth. Even without prescribed training 
in elocution a great improvement could be wrought 
by the instructors in our schools and colleges, re. 
gardless of the subject, insisting that all answers be 
given in a loud, clear, well rounded voice; which, of 
necessitates the opening of the mouth and 
free movements of the lips. It is remarkable how 
many excellent men suffer from this handicap, and 
how almost impossible it is to correct this after the 


course, 


formative years of life. 

In addition to this physical disability and slouchi- 
ness is what might be termed the slouchiness of 
mental attitude. Many men fail to measure up to 
the requirements set for our officers’ reserve becaust 
they have not been trained to appreciate the impor 
tance of accuracy in thinking. Too many schools are 
satisfied with an approximate answer to a question 
Little or no incentive is given increased mental effort 
to co-ordinate one’s ideas and present them clearly 
and unequivocally. Insistence upon decision in 
thought and expression must never be lost sight of 
This requires eternal vigilance on the part of every 
teacher. It is next to impossible for military instr 
tors to do much to counteract the negligence of 
schools in this regard. This again has cost many 
their commissions Three 
short a time in which to teach an incorrigible “beater 
about-the-bush” that there is but one way to answer 
a question oral or written, and that is positively, 
clearly and accurately. The form of the oral answer 
in our schools should be made an important cot 
sideration of instruction. 

I have further noted at camp that even some 0 
our better military schools have turned out products 
that while many of them may have the bearing of a 
ranks, yet their carriage is totally dif- 
“fall out.” Schools, militaty 


t 


at camp. months 1s too 


soldier in 
ferent as soon as they 


and non-military, should place more insistence Up y 


the bearing of pupils all the time. It should becom 


a second nature with them to walk and carry thet 
selves with the bearing of an officer and a gentlema™ 
This again is a characteristic that cannot be acquit 
in a short time, and, when coupled with other dis 
qualifying elements has mitigated against the su 
of men in training camps. 
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our students here is the characteristic of 

t that they would have proven cowardly in 

e at, 5 ssarily, but some have exhibited a ten- 
row up the sponge upon the administra- 
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A thousand selfish interests make us _ self-cen- 
tered; striving for material things—and no man or 
woman worthy of the name will shirk the obligation 
to strive, we forget the tie of universal brotherhood 
and suffer the well springs of affection to be choked. 
The penalty is heart-hunger. The greatest of Christ’s 
miracles was His boundless affection. The walls of 
pride with which disappointment encircles itself 
could not withstand the magic of His tenderness; it 
triumphed equally over the broken Magdalen and 
the haughty Pilate who, sorrowing, yielded Him to 
the mob. The blessedness of Christmas is in the fact 
that it brings us to realization of our universal kin- 
ship. 


Music takes possession of the soul. Mirth wells 
up from the heart, smiles radiate their sunshine, and 
laughter ripples from our lips. 


It matters not whether of material things we have 
little or much to give. The priceless gift of sym- 
pathy and kindness belongs in common to us all. 


We are standing at the threshold of Christmas. 
Heaven’s sweetest symphony is in the air. Let our 
souls be in tune with the music. Let our thoughts 
chime in harmony with the masterpiece of God. 
This old world is reeling under the staggering blow 
of war. Education is supreme. The public school 
is the training camp of the future: the scholar the 
champion of the coming years. Heroes, warriors 
and patriots will fill the pages of the public press, 
but the crucible over which you preside holds the 
gold of the realm that is to fix the standard of living 
and shape the moral tendencies of unborn genera- 
tions to keep democracy safe for all time. 

A merry Christmas to you all. 


A. W. DAVIS 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





S evere rebuke or criticism. Their “feelings 
to ‘een hurt” and they resign. They have never 
re nt t the true spirit of subordination. They 
ny -- not ready for the rough edges of life. The true 
ne ining school should endeavor to inculcate that 
en -jomitable spirit that enables one to get out of self, 
be to keep one’s eyes fixed upon the goal rather than 
ed on the roughness ef the path, to realize that one 
> to rise above hard knocks of discipline cannot 
ng to face with equanimity the tremendous respon- 
” ities of the officer under modern conditions of 
a warfare. This ideal of grit belongs in the school- 
" as well as upon the campus. 

: Very respectfully, 

W (Signed) H. P. McCAIN, 

nd The Adjutant General. 
hi “CHRISTMAS” 

. Journal: 

se ( standing again at the threshold of Christ- 
Of The spell of the season is upon us. Unless 
rr ve lost the capacity to be glad, there are 
on smiles on our faces and laughter in our hearts. 
ort ‘hristmas makes us realize how really glorious it is 
rly tobe unselfish. For a little while we stop thinking 
in four own happiness, and yield ourselves whole 
of hearted to making others happy; and for just that 
ery little while our joy is supreme. 

Any 

ver 

ply 

ad Words Omitted 

* lhe Visits of Superintendents printed in the 
| November number of THe JouRNAL were those 
cts paid during the month of September. By mis- 
if a ake, the words “September Reports” were 
di HM Omitted from the head of the list. 





OCTOBER REPORTS 


Uwing to the scarcity of help and a busy season, 


b.. . . b+ 
‘lound it impossible to do any field work this month 
in Bland county. 





FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 





Due to diphtheria, the Eagle Rock white schools, 
Botetourt county, have been suspended for two 
weeks. 


E. A. PAINTER, Supt. 


In Accomac county, work progressing very well. 
Teachers meet, and Boys’ Corn Club exhibit and 
Field Day at Parksley November 16th. 
wagons in this county doing good work. 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


Seven 


We held our first county school fair in Shenan- 
doah on October 16th. There was a school parade 
in which there were about 2,000 children. The fair 
was a splendid success. 


C. V. SHOEMAKER, Supt. 
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The schools of Loudoun country are progressing 
nicely. Our high school and two one-room schools 
closed for a short time on account of scarlet fever. 
The institute was attended by all but two teachers. 
State Inspector W. T. Hodges and Dr. Henry E. 
Jackson, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
made excellent addresses. 


O. L. EMERICK, Supt. 


The scarcity of labor has seriously hindered en- 
rollment and attendance in Louisa county. The 
crops, in many instances, had to be saved by the chil- 
dren. The teachers and their pupils were very 
helpful in the Food Pledge-Card Campaign. At 
least ninety per cent of that work was done by them. 


F. T. WEST, Supt. 


We were unable tc open any schools in Madison 
before October on account of the prevalence of in- 
fantile paralysis in portions of the county. 
We need eight or ten white teachers and six colored 
teachers to supply all of our schools. Have never 
had such trouble in getting teachers. Hope to be 
able to make a good report for November. 


J. N. MILLER, Supt. 


some 


In spite of hindrances, we are making progress 
in Gloucester county. Our white schools are doing 
fine. The attendance in our colored schools is poor. 
All of our teachers who failed to read the last Journal 
missed a treat. That issue was fully worth a year’s 
cost. October is our month for holding school fairs. 
At the white fair, 500 children were in the parade; 
at the colored fair, 200. This is actual count. 


A. FOLKES, Supt. 


On account of scarcity of farm labor, attendance 
in Lee county for October has decreased by 35 per 
cent. At this time, attendance is improving. On 
account of financial conditions, we are attempting to 
carry out no building program. Our schools are re- 
sponding to Food Conservation movement and the 
Y. M. C. A. War Work. 

W. A. WYGAL, Supt. 


Northampton County Teachers’ Institute was held 
at Cheriton High School on October 12th and 13th, 
and the program (a copy of which I am enclosing) 
was well rendered. With the exception of three, the 
teachers were all present and seemed much enthused. 
The silver cup for best average daily attendance was 
awarded the Sea View School. This is a two-room 
school, and the average attendance for the entire ses- 
sion was 93.82 per cent. 


E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
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Portsmouth night school opened up October isth, 
The enrollment for the first three weeks, not coun. 
ing those coming for only one night, was 284 in th. 
white schools, 234 in the colored. The work en. 
braces elementary school work, first year high schoo) 
work, shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping and cop. 
mercial arithmetic, mechanical drawing and a class jy 
English and civics for foreigners. The latter clas 
now numbers twenty-four. 


H. A. HUNT, Supt 


Nearly all the schools in Rockingham county hay 
been in session during October. Some schools hay 
not opened because of an epidemic of whooping 
cough, and some are not going because teachers cap. 
not be secured. Taken as a whole, the schools hay 
started off well, and I feel that we are going to have 
successful schools in Rockingham this year. 


JOHN C. MYERS, Supt 


An excellent teachers’ meeting was held October 
13th at the high school in Windsor. Supt. Martin, 
of the city of Suffolk, was present and gave a helpful 
talk to the teachers. We have had a great many 
discouragements in October, and yet the schools of 
Isle of Wight are doing well. Diphtheria in several 
sections and the scarcity of farm labor have pulled 
down our enrollment and average attendance. Wind- 
sor high school goes in the four-year high school list 
this year. 

GAVIN RAWLS, Supt 


I have been unable to visit many schools in King 
George because of so many pressing calls from the 
Stafford schools, but hope during November to push 
the work in that countv also. All the schools in the 
county are now in operation with probably two em* 
gency certificates applied for. 

Quite successful teachers’ meetings have beet 
held in each of the districts of Stafford county durin 
the month. All white teachers joined the Stal 
Teachers’ Association and all—both colored ang 
white — became subscribers to THE VirGINrA JouRsal 
oF EpucaTION. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt 


All schools of Spotsylvania county have open 
except two or three for which we have not beet 
able to secure teachers; the attendance is about tt 
per cent better than this time last year. Inspect 
Hodges spent two days with us; he delivered a strong 
and timely address to the teachers at the institute 
on November 2nd; his work was very helpful to™ 
and the schools visited by him. Our institute’ 
well attended and the teachers seemed enthusiast 
over their work. In addition to Mr. Hodges, Wf 








tical a 
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New K 
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indebted to Professors Tyner and 


reatly 
‘ler and Miss Gammon, of the State Normal at 
iericksburg, for helpful and practical addresses. 


J. H. CHILES, Supt. 


schools in Giles county as a whole have 
interest and spirit. 
is manifest. The Red Cross organization 
prominent place and rightly so. Much in- 
,wn in this worthy cause. Under the effi- 
ership of Mrs. W. P. Miller, Principal of 


ith renewed school 


: \ t High School, this school and community 
second to none in the county in zeal and 
: rship. It has been my privilege during the 

eeks to speak on “Food Conservation” in 
. the diferent schools of my division. I am glad to 


¢ port that 1 have found teachers, pupils and patrons 
ng encouragingly to our country’s call along 


R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


iverage attendance was greatly lowered in 

r school communities in Alexandria county by an 

tbreak of scarlet fever, but by using proper pre- 

tions it was not allowed to spread. Since schools 

| we have had nine teachers to resign, and go 

the city schools. We expect five more to leave 

the next week and go to the city schools. 

So far we have been able to supply all vacancies with 
Virginia normal trained teachers. Otherwise our 
hools are doing splendid work, in spite of the ab- 
Mr. Dan A. Reid, from the United 
States Food Administration Department of Washing- 
ton, made a most interesting, instructive and prac- 
tical address at our teachers’ meeting on October 

















normal times. 


FLETCHER KEMP, Supt. 


In the division of Charles City, James City and 
New Kent, the enrollment for white schools shows 
aincrease of 41 over last month (September of this 
year), but the average attendance is 3.2 per cent less 
than in September. This decrease in average attend- 
ance is due to the pressing needs for farm labor 
‘uring the harvest season. The enrollment for col- 
ed schools for October. 1917, shows a decrease of 
‘vo per cent over the corresponding month last year. 
he average attendance also shows a slight decrease. 
Al white schools are now in operation, in spite of 
‘ great shortage of teachers. All teachers are 
‘perly certificated. Two colored schools still re- 
‘closed for the want of teachers. The district 
wards have ordered that two two-room and one 
‘*eroom colored schools be erected, but this work 





“s ‘not be done for the lack of labor. We hope to 
sia" this winter if workmen can be found. 
we 


A. C. COOPER, Supt. 
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We are trying out a plan in Wythe county for 
better supervision of country schools. The principal 
of the central high school in each district is elected 
supervising principal of the district. By giving holi- 
day in his central school on Monday instead of 
Saturdays, as the other schools do, the principal has 
every Monday for supervision. On Saturday, the 
country teachers have an opportunity to visit the 
central school for observation. At this time, we 
are working for better attendance. In connection 
with the county demonstration work, we hold com- 
munity meetings. In these meetings, we discuss bet- 
ter farming, better school attendance and better ser- 
vice to our country. We are getting some results. 
Our county institute was held on October 11th, 12th 
and 13th and was very satisfactory. We find it very 
hard to secure teachers. 


j. A. C. HURT, Supt. 


VISITS 


Division. No. Visits 


PECOGIGE 25 ok si ceeeds II2 
MNGi 2 hwo. 8 5c bs KOSS Se BREE OE cae 
Alexandria city ..... 142 
PSCRAMGTIS COUMEY soci isis conse 24 s4n eee ces 143 
Allehany 

Craig ~ 

Amelia, 16 

Nottoway, 5 [occ teeter 21 
Tere ric ook eats eh cae Ba Ee ae RR ed 32 
BS ER eS ce a ee meee ae eee 2 
SINE Scar A iin euGhIs Ste ais aise ea a Wane acd BE 
ee kiutewkenate kaise bavevetdus 
NN see We SEIN A oS eR RE iy wa ne a cee ea 
Bland ee ne eer Cone ee oO 
NN caine senile. ck ORG ek womiiaen bows 79 
EE en EPR Cn eee a 
I oes sco a Seases si cisds Bata ileraatorahe ein layios bleie rock a 22 
Re eee as Pa ee ey Re 40 
PIII, Scbis.4.5 cewa.cdh a k¥GWGAenSebes scawe ee 
EIR oo Sy nate fonts die iten ecg a hin Mee 252 
IR ane i i ae ha ba eae ate een 40 
Re ote ints ta ease a ae eee kimiaiasnieides 34 
Carroll eR ee 

Charles City, 24 

James City, 2a }..... 78 
New Kent, 32 

Se nn er ee = 
SUI ioc sinc ice waka pes wm rerwie a AIG eos 292 
oe ne ene ee ee en ore ene ee 90 
RII as bana ken k Ww eee eReR ws . £ 
rr rere ee eee Oe eee 26 
Cumberland 

Goochland ; a 
Co 152 
OUI 8. Seo Ss etc Gath cn art Rha depas 28 


DP  — a ie Gee 29 
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Elizabeth City Lancaster, 44 
Essex Northumberland, 44 2 88 
King and Queen Lee » 
Fairfax Loudoun 42 
Fauquier 5 Louisa .:.. 22 
Floyd 2 Lunenburg 
Fluvanna 66 Lynchburg... 
PR SRORIREM ye 5 conse Sarak aout funds ardhoia AuasivarseGg@aua ae 15 Mathews | 
Frederick Middlesex { 
Winchester ‘ Mecklenburg 
Clarke Montgomery . 
PPCUCTICNSOGLE 660055 65 deme wsind oases leew acowmaete ae Nansemond 
Giles EES ENC R lr atordcnaceiy oiara oanareve oie ieral Phe eae eer 
Gloucester 71 Newport News 
NONI Bp scra tates 08 give RR e Sy Dict pare WE ieiw SIGIR ale 49 Norfolk city .... 
Greene, 14 ) Norfolk county es 
Madison, 16 , _- Northampton . 53 
CS Ce | a re ee ee ee ee NR rc, aeisinue shied cite wee x ial eeeconie ae 8 
US eee ea ee eet Page .... 101 
Hanover Pe NN a ccooy ad dha Gada winrar tuber or gta elisa eee 
Harrisonburg Fe INE 2062. .c.3. 9 Fintan murals ieee aS 
RNR Pode ovccsscs ris ay Sadist a vaio euctslat ate aiee Pittsylvania .... 
Henry .. ae Portsmouth 113 
RUMEN oe 9) <-2.5i'a PAS a Rn eeeeneR aA 41 Powhatan 
Isle of Wight 04 Prince Edward .. 
King George, 7 \ Prince George 
Stafford, 34 Penge ae a CEP sie Sussex ee 
PSE NEED Socio) sc dicts Ailes ROS aa Oe eae wei Princess Anne .. 
j 
SPEED—ACCURACY—EFFICIENCY 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
Depends directly upon the amount of vital drill work in the arithmetical processes and 
F their applications which the pupil receives in the upper grades and the high school. 
| 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
Powers and Loker’s Practical Exercises 
| 
- ° . i 
in Rapid Calculation | 
‘ | 
Gives an abundance of just this needed drill in a form at once attractive, convenient 
and inexpensive. It is a pad providing 128 exercises in the fundamental operations of j 
arithmetic and their practical applications. In grading, variety, and practicability these 
exercises are unequalled. The business forms used are identical in appearance with 
those which the pupil will meet after he leaves school. An accompanying teacher’s ' 
manual gives the time allowance for each exercise and much other useful material. The 
. pad lists at 40 cents. ! 
\ 
' 
| 
GINN AND COMPANY 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
Educational Publishers NEW YORK 
. ; = ‘ " _— 
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Spotsylvania ... 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
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Tazewell ....... 
Warwick, 24 \ 

York, 63 

Washington ........ 
Williamsburg ..... 
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42 


40 
87 


32 


Note: Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 


indicate missing reports. 











Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development 


Successor to Dixie School of Richmend, Va.) 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


Corrective psychology for Backwardness, Speech Defects, 
Nervous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. 

ing with latest research in psychology and medicine. 

Consultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. 


Alice C. Hinckley. M. A., Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa. 
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$1.9 


Guaranteed in every particular, or your 
money back. State kind of st-el pens 
you use. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 
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is published primarily for the teachers of 
Virginia. Its columns are always open to 


discussion of problems affecting their inter- 


ests. It furnishes first-class professional 
reading. Its rates are most reasonable. 


Subscribe now for next session. 
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Reasons Why Virginia Teachers 
Should Take the Journal 


It contains the official announcements of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


It contains a department devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the State Teachers’ Association. 


It contains articles by members of the Department of 
Public Instruction directed exclusively to the interests of 
Virginia teachers. 


It contains other departments, such as the Co-operative 
Education Association, Canning Club Notes, Language 
and Literature in the Primary Grades, etc. — all pre- 
pared directly to meet Virginia conditions. In fact, the 
vast majority of its papers on all subjects are designed 
to meet the same end. Conditions in this State are vastly 


¢ different from those in New York. Hence to teach suc- 


cessfully here, one must have a thorough knowledge of 
local environment. 


Lastly, it keeps Virginia teachers in touch with each 
other. Community of spirit and endeavor is just as nec- 
essary in education as it is in business and family rela- 
tions. Much of fine inspiration comes from knowing what 
your fellow worker is doing. THE JouRNAL keeps all 
school officials of the State acquainted with each other. 
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University of Virginia, Viaiae | 
. e. s. | 
y g 9 Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President i 
; ? 
The following Departments of study are represented: . i 
Es THE COLLEGE ; | 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- \ 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). é 
Special Courses for young men preparing to en‘er the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, ! 
\utomobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographi:al Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, j 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- ¢ 
Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. } 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. i 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES : j 
[his Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The ; 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. i 
‘ Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING ; { 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- $ 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. { 
P IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW } 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. H 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE a t 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; ; 
: advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. | 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL j 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high ¢ 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. ' 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- \ 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. t 
¢ 
\ 
‘ 
{ 
‘ 
The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of } 
| 
¢ 
Whittet ¢& Sh 

11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
' 
' 
| 
Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake t 
almost anything that can: be printed—School Catalogues, 1 
: ' 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 
| 
‘ 
| 
q 
| 
ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
{ 
{ 
‘ 
_ « pores 
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Military 








For information, address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 
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Use this book for beginning classes in the junior high school 


By Guillermo Hall 
Author of the very successful high school text 
All Spanish Method 
A new book in the New-World Spanish 
Series —an easy beginner’s book, based on the 
direct natural method. The vocabulary, which 


s small, includes the basic essential words of 
the Spanish language. The interest and liveli- 
ness of the text are maintained in the numerous 
exercises, which are varied and ingenious. The 
careful drill on verbs and on the troublesome 
pronoun forms will be especially appreciated by 


teachers. The illustrations, of which there are 


more than 300, apply direct to the text. In 
general, the object of the book is to build up 
by practice and repetition the habit of correct 
speech, as well as to give an understanding of 
the written language. 

Price $1.00. 


TEATRO de ENSUENO, by Martinez Sierra 
Edited by Aurelio M. Espinosa, also is recently 
added to the New-World Spanish Series. 


naa 6 


A 
Contemporary classic within the range of stu- 


dents in the second half-year. Exercises, notes, 
and vocabulary are provided. 
Price 50 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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[ "Sj oe Child 


to a competent and ready use of 
the dictionary and fixing the habit 
of consulting it is one of the main du- 
ties that the school can perform for a 
student:”’ says Dr. Suzzallo, Presi- 


dent of University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


When 
Questions 
Avise 

in the history 
recitation, in 
language 
work, spell- 
ing, or about 
noted people, 
places, for- 
eign words, 
synonyms, 
pronuncia- 
tion, new 
words, flags, 
state seals, 
etc.,do 

you 
sug- 
gest 
that 























WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is a universal question answerer and 
contains just the information desired? 


Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. 
Why not requisition your school officials for the 
New International, the One Supreme Authority? 

000 Words. 2700Pages. New Gazetteer. 


400, 

12,000 ya Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
6,000 Illustrations. Thousands of other References. 
The only dictionary with the new divided page, character- 
ized “‘A Stroke of Genius.” Type matter is equivalent 

to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 

The Buff Buckram binding of the Regular Edition is recom- 

mended in preference to the sheep binding for use in Schools, 

Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever subjected 

to hard and constant service. 

WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. FREE to 
teachers, a new booklet entitled the ““Dog-Day Club.”’ 




















G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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| The School History of Virginia ; ; Lecture Charts and Slides, | 
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(By Edgar Sydenstricker and Stencils and Booklets ! 
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. rage 0g har gears Sex ithie = ‘hen we te yo | Teaching Agriculture in Schools |! 
aD te x \OOK n Pinla story. ; Tr 356 , d 4 | 
pages { Simple, Practical, Impressive { 
, einige = aeiit “os oes lots wh ten Alice: Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. t 
/ copies, go cents ostage extra Adaress { | Send 10 cts in postage for samples of booklets 1 | 
¢ 5 P. BELL COMPANY, Inc. j Agricultural Extension Department 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of N. J. ; | 
LYNCHBURG, VA. $ Harvester Building, Chicago ' ' 
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FREE TO TEACHERS ; j “Worth While Stories” $1.50 copy! Hi} 
| 
tet a 5 x8 foot Bunting Flag, a Silk Flag (32x 48 . ' 
rt ed a inted on " iff with opnumank. & elt ¢ (A standardized book of stories, guaranteed to } 
Picture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (20 x 26 please!) t } 
inches), or a high-grade Pencil Sharpener | 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL ROOM “Essentials of Mechanical Drafting” 
By having your pupils dispose of our quality Lead m ' 
Pencils or Picture Post Cards, as selected. A $2.50 By Frank. $1.50 copy. ' 

r order for the Pencil Sharpener, or a $5.00 order | 
for Flag or Framed Picture. gt 
Pencils sell at 5 cents each, post cards at 10 cents MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY | 
per package of ten high-grade cards, Assortment > 
if desired. A senmieees prepaid. Satisfaction Send for Catalogue of Primary Supplies, etc. 
THE LEE COMPANY, — (Dept. 21) Saginaw, (W. S.) Michigan ¢ 17th and Arch Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. { 
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+ I Want Every White Teacher in Virginia 
to Know Me as a Personal Friend 


The Teachers Protective Union 
WILL SAVE YOU 


Worriment in time of disability through 
+ accident, sickness or quarantine and provide 
a pension for old age and funeral benefits 
at death. Write me today for an application. 





{ Dues $10.00 per year 
Payable quarterly if desired. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 
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RADFORD STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 











Offers all the courses usually offered in a 
tandard Normal School. Trains teachers for 
the Primary Grade, for the Grammar Grade, 
for High School, Household Arts, Manual Arts 
| other Special Courses. 


—-2- —— -0- — -0- o-oo 
e ~ - 


Post-Graduate Courses leading to the 


Bachelor’s degree. 


—_—— 


Free State Scholarships. 


+ For Catalogue, Booklet of Views, and full 
information, write 





JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


+--—---— 


+ 
+ 
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College of 
CHilliam and Mary 


I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
B. S., A. M. 


II1—Normal Courses to prepare young men 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. 








I1I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 


High School Graduates. 
I1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


V—Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


———— Gee Fund —_—_—_— 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 


, 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT 


Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window 
shades that are more 
bother than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. 


Naturally the child 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second 
consideration. 














DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
Adjustable Window Shades 


&ssure the required amount of light and air at all 
ues. They are constructed in such a way that 
a °Y Will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. 
oder installed the Window Shade Problem is 
Solved for all times. 

wore doing your school shopping this year be 
;.- 0 Specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write 
‘Or our catalog. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
$307.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unit 
of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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Advertising that Tells!!! 


~ s 
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The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


ww 








| Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 
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GIVE YOUR SCHOOL A FLAG 


We carry an up-to-date line of 
United States Standard Wool Bunting and Our Famous “Defiance Bunting”’ 


Sewed Stars and Stripes. 


Flag Poles in both Wood and Steel complete with all 


We 
3x5 ft 


4x6 ft. 
5 x 8 ft. 


as follows: 





carry in stock the 
ing sizes Defiance Bunting Flags 
.$2.50 


We can furnish Wool Flags 


fixtures. 


f« yllow » 





25 REM ccsa se SO 
a a 4.00 
; : 4x 6 tt: 5.00 
Old Dominion Sani- 4x 7 ft. 5.75 Defiance Bunting Flags are made 
tary Bubbling Cup and 4x Bit. . 6.75 of double warp cotton, sewed stars 
Water Cooler combined 5x 8 ft. 7.50 and stripes. 
s gal. $5.50 5x Io ft. . 8.50 Maps, Globes, Charts, Crayons, 
6 gal. 5.75 6x Q it. 9.00 Erasers, Clocks, Thermometers and 
8 gal. 6.25 6x 10 ft. . 9.75 all other Teachers’ and School Sup- 
io gal. 6.75 Gx 12° it. 11.25 plies. Write us to-day for Com- 
2 See 7.50 8x 12 ft. 14.25 plete Catalog and Price List. 


Co., Pp. 


O. Box 1177, Richmond, Va. 




















to- 


flags and the portraits needed for your room. 


what kind of buttons you want. 
postpaid by return mail. 


Get YOUR Flag 


and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


FREE! 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
Write 
day, stating which offer you accept and telling 
We will send them 








Ka 





Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic 
flag buttons or assorted with portrait buttons 
of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return 
the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk 
U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on 
staff, with gilded ornament, free. 


Offer No. 2: <A standard U. S. all bunting 
Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft. free. Fast colors: stripes 
sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 

Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free. 
Each 16x 24 inches, on staff with ornaments. 
\merican, French, English, Russian and Italian. 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast 
colors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 





MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


free. 


the 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk 
American, French, English, 
12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


flags of the Allies 


Russian and Italian, 
For 


ch 
sale 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful 
‘““QOil- Process” Paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and 
President Wilson. Thir- 
teen by sixteen inches in 
a one and a half inch 
gilded frame. For the sale 
of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture; for 60 
buttons, two pictures, and 
for 75 buttons all three 
pictures, free. 

Offer No. 6: A fine Pen- 
cil Sharpener, free. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. 
For the sale of 20 buttons 
at ten cents. 


138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 





| Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the U.S 


SS, 

















The HYLOPLATE HYLOPLATE 


Standard = 
of 


Perfection 


Hyloplate is the oldest brand on the market and more is 
being sold than all others combined. We keep it in stock 3, 
3% and 4 feet wide, both black and green, and in lengths up 


to 12 feet. 








Write us for samples and best delivered price. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. JARMAN, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 
the professional courses. 

Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 
for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, high 
school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 
courses. 

Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 


the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 








WHITTET &@ SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS. RICHMOND. VA 
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